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This war will never be won until— 


You Can Tuan it BETTER 
Faster, FOR Less... 
WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


... until every man and woman in America—starting 
with you—decides in his own heart that nothing is 
important except victory for America; that the only 
decision to be made about everything is “will it help 


win the war?” 


This war will never be won until and unless— 


—every politician votes for his country first 
instead of his own re-election; until he speaks and 
acts what he knows is right, and does it now instead 


of waiting until after elections. 


—unless every manufacturer is entirely devoted 
to war effort— producing the most and best; gladly 
giving up materials if they’re more important else- 
where; giving himself, his plant, and risking his 


very existence to fight the war. 


—unless every workman has the courage (and 
common sense) to work his hardest and longest and 
best for America, letting his “rights” go for the dura- 


tion as cheerfully as our soldiers have let go theirs. 


—unless every labor leader realizes this is no 
time to get more but only to give more, for the country 
and the system that supports him and his members 


in freedom. 


America is so much more than a country. It is a 
cause, a way of life that has given even the poorest 
man more than he could dream of, anywhere else 


on earth. 


To conquer you and take away everything you 
have is a cause to the Germans, Japs and Italians. 
Because they look on it as a passionate crusade, they 
have beaten us so far. They will beat us in the end, 
too—and soon—unless and until every American, 
beginning now, with you and me, is willing to give up 


everything he values, to save America. 


.... The time is short. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 
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From roar to rumble with rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


f Brcnoy boats need speed and 
power, and one of the ways to 
get power out of a boat is to leave off 
the muffler — because there’s no back 
Pressure. But without a muffler even 
a little putt-putt of one or two horse- 
power is noisy. 

A builder of fast seagoing cruisers 
had been asked to design a boat of 
over 3000 horsepower — more even 
than some of the big bombers — and 
So fast it could come in close to enemy 
ships, loose its torpedoes and get 
away in a zigzag course before gun- 
ners were even ready to shoot. But it 
Mustn’t make too much noise! 
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The designer knew that much of 
the noise of power boats is caused by 
metal exhaust pipes. He had used 
B. F. Goodrich rubber bearings and 
many other rubber products to reduce 
noise and vibration — why couldn't a 
rubber pipe be made that would re- 
duce noise of the exhaust? He dis- 
cussed the problem with B. F. Good- 
rich men. 

The rubber would have to resist the 
hot petroleum exhaust gases; and it 
would have to stand up just as long 
as metal. Could such a rubber be 
found or made as a special compound? 
Rubber pipes were designed, made, 


tried out, and the boat designer found 
that a rubber pipe without a muffler 
was quieter than a metal pipe with 
muffler — and lasted even longer. 

Many B. F. Goodrich developments 
these days are going into war prod- 
ucts, but here’s one that will benefit 
boat owners when the war is over. 
Even during the period of rubber 
restrictions research work goes on and 
many future improvements in rubber 
are being planned. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


THIS POWER 


is predictable 


America depends upon you to 
deliver—just as you depend upon 
your battery industrial trucks to 
expedite material-handling without 
congestion, bottlenecks or delay. 
Your production and the power 
unit in your industrial trucks are 
inseparably linked. When alkaline 
batteries power your trucks you 
know their performance is predict- 
able because you know the batteries 
are designed that way. They are so 
rugged structurally and so fool- 
proof electrically that they are your 


INDUSTRY 


guarantee of an uninterrupted flow 
of production. Therefore, they help 
you get more from your present 
material-handling equipment, you 
save precious man-hours —and 
above all they help insure your 
ability to produce from the minute 
materials enter your plant until the 
finished product leaves it. 


Throughout industry, in mines and 
on railroads, the predictable qual- 
ities of Edison Alkaline Batteries 
are paying big rewards. Yes— 


NEEDS THE RELIABILITY OF 


Edvvon. 


OWkaline BATTERIES 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


AT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


io NRA-Type Control 


ynmistakable trend toward the 
shilosophy of industrial self-gov- 
at is asserting itself in current 
agton planning. It came in with 
y men—W ilson, Eberstadt, Kanz- 
jl—-who are now trying to make 


tick. 

till in the background, will be- 
evident as plans now maturing 
vealed in coming weeks. 

hen it does become evident, strong 
»ssibly successful opposition (BW 
19'42,p17) can be expected, par- 
“y from New Deal groups, most 
hom now believe the Schechter 
killing NRA was the best thing 
wer happened to the Roosevelt 
bnistration. 
icles E. Wilson, new WPB vice- 
man in charge of production, has 
ven a believer in organization of 
tv, by industry, as an alternative 
emment control, “Either private 
ions will be made and enforced by 
cspirited leaders in industry, com- 
: labor and agriculture or public 
ons will be made and enforced by 
venment,” he told the electrical 
vers in January, 1941. 

ving on Industry Committees— 
schemes for rationalizing and 
ing production which Wilson is 
mulling over reflect these views. 
v plan, for instance, involves crea- 
‘informal and unofficial industry 
uittees charged with stepping up 
it without new facilities. Such a 
nittee for the steel industry, headed 
meone of the caliber of Benjamin 
s, would work out an agreement 
g the producers that each plant 
katrate on the product for which 
best equipped. 

us 1s just the sort of step which 
itself has been urged in the past 
¢. Wilson believes that adh a 
naization plan will get more as- 
ind be more efficiently handled if 
ork is done by the industry rather 
oy the government. 


erial Scheduling Plan 


«same sort of thinking is evident, 
 Eberstadt and Kanzler’s baby— 
‘crtical Material Scheduling Plan, 
18 due to be announced officially 
ina few weeks (BW —Oct.3,p5; 
42,920) as the successor to the 
uction Requirements Plan for con- 
'§ material flow into munitions 
ction, Basic element of MSP is 


Mment to industry itself of the 


job of breaking down master 
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production schedules—so many tanks, 
so many planes—into the grubby de- 
tailed scheduling of parts, accessories, 
raw materials. When the Army and 
Navy have decided at what rate they'd 
like to have production of military end- 
products, these schedules are to be 
turned over to the big prime contract- 
ors to be broken down into subsched- 
ules and to be translated into bills of 
needed materials. 

@ How It Works—On the basis of these 
material estimates, WPB will order the 
end-product schedules adjusted to fit 
the material supply. Initially, this cut- 
back will be computed on the basis of 
the demand-supply situation in steel, 
steel alloys, copper, copper alloys, and 
aluminum, on the assumption that if 
the schedules fit the supply of these 
materials, there will be plenty of every- 
thing else. Then the prime contractors 
will take hold again and revise the 
subschedules of production to corre- 
spond. ‘These production schedules, 
worked out by the prime contractors, 
will form the basis on which materials 
would be allotted to their suppliers. 


Auto Industry Shows Way 


The Material Scheduling Plan throws 
great responsibilities on the prime con- 
tractors. It also gives them great power; 
they decide the production rates of the 
subordinate producers clear back to the 
raw material suppliers. The plan is 
based on the peacetime practices of 
the auto industry, as it was initially 
brought forward as the “General Motors 
Plan.” 

There are plenty of industries which 
don’t relish the prospect of being re- 
duced to the satellite position normally 
occupied by Detroit suppliers. The 
situation is already producing the inter- 
industry battles for position which 
characterized the NRA. Thus the steel 
people see MSP as putting them under 
the control of their biggest customer, 
the auto industry. Represented in 
Washington by the WPB Iron and 
Steel Branch, they are trying to head 
off MSP by pushing a plan of their 
own, the Steel Quota Plan (BW —Aug. 
29°42,p18), which would schedule from 
the raw material end instead of the 
end-product. 
e@Green Light for MSP-—The steel 
people won’t win. MSP has been ap- 
proved all the way up to the top, and 
the only question now is the time fac- 
tor. WPB bosses believe that within 
six months production schedules can 
be well enough formulated to permit 
relying on them, through MSP, rather 


than on the Production Requirements 
Plan, for the distribution of the neces- 
sary raw materials. 

Experienced priority men in the 
Army and Navy are skeptical about the 
six-month deadline, point out that air- 
plane procurement officers have been 
trying for a year and a half to get their 
job on a scheduled basis and aren't 
finished yet. 


Wanted: Fast Action 


The War Production Board is pre- 
pared to put heat on the Services to do 
the scheduling job—and fast. WPB, in 
fact, contemplates the possibility that it 
may have to take over preparation of 
some of the master production schedules 
itself. 

It took a step in that direction this 
week with the issuance of order L-203 
governing production of instruments for 
aircraft and other combat equipment. 
After Nov. 1, such instruments may be 
produced only in accordance with pro- 
duction schedules approved by WPB. 
Instruments, of course, occupy a key 
position; schedules for their production 
can control the output of nearly every 
major type of weapon. 


Inventory Control Problem 


Biggest remaining hole in the Ma- 
terial Scheduling Plan is control over 
inventories of material, a control which 
Production Requirements Plan provides 
rather effectively. Probably MSP will be 
supplemented by some form of inven- 
tory report, but this will lack the direct 
tie to material use provided by the PRP 
form—PD-25-a. 

In preparation for the switch from 
PRP, WPB is bearing down hard on its 
drive for recapture of idle inventorics— 
both of raw materials and semi-fabri- 
cated goods. It is reminding inventory 
holders that regulation 13 permits them 
to sell their holdings and collect the full 
market price if they can find a buyer. If 
owners don’t sell, they are warned, they 
are likely to get caught in a requisition- 
ing procedure which will net them less 
than the fabricated value of their inven- 
tories, even though some figure greater 
than scrap value is paid. Formula now 
being considered is a requisition price of 
90% of the value of the raw material 
plus the cost of fabrication. 

@ Evidence of Hoarding—Pressure plus 
requisitioning may unfreeze much of the 
idle inventory, but it doesn't reach 
hoarding by munitions producers them- 
selves. Nor can any mere report form 
alone do the job. There are too many 
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ANMILATE THE NOSE DEMO 


..» With ceilings of 
Armstrong's Cushicnhie 


icks. 


* 
é herever people work Ub 
« chances are that yoy f 
° find the noise demons at work llati 
" jangling the nerves of your, 
ployees, lowering their speed im 


accuracy, holding up prody 
increasing waste. But it’s easy ; 
inexpensive to trap these devas Vai 
ing noise demons with ceiling 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone—th: <qaeust 
° . . ug 
cient way to rid any working g fe 
° ; 4 pstriD 

of excessive noise. “ 
Up to 75% of the sound that} t be 


its surface is absorbed by Cus 
tone, thanks to the 484 deep 

in each square foot of the mater 
When it’s installed, the noise |x 
in any factory is strikingly redy 
You don’t need fine instruments 
prove that fact. The benef 
effect upon efficiency is easily y 


Armstrong's Cushiontone isa 
able in 12” x 12” and 12" x Mies. 
units, and in three thickness: 


factory-painted and ready to apy 
It is quickly and easily installe 
any ceiling, with virtually no int 
ruption to plant operation. Cush 
tone is readily cleaned and cai 
repainted whenever necessary wil 
out affecting its noise-quieting 4 
ciency in the slightest. Another 


portant advantage is that Cushi 
tone’s ivory-colored surface refleqihan 
light efficiently—helping to | 
prove general illumination. 
GET ALL THE Facts: Write tod 


for a free copy of our new book 


which gives the whole stor 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone. Addr 


Armstrong Cork Company, Bul bead 
Materials Division, 1217 ai. 4, 
ps, b 
ratio 
divi 
enty 


Street, Lancaster, Pennsylva' 


4 


>) Re \ Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


Made by the A) makers of Cre 


} irmstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile fatior 
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icks, For imstance, procurement of- 
es who are receiving reports of 70- 
1% wastage loss from firms which used 
i iose only 10% of their raw material 
Chto hat much of th 

fabrication suspect that much 0 the 
sastage’” is lying in stockbins some- 


vf 


here. 
“OTK. vitimate solution of the inventory 
You #4 hoarding problem is likely to be in- 
Work, ipjlation of WPB inspectors at most 
vour aiimants to keep an actual physical check 
peed inventories. 


a 50d Margins Are Tight 
devas Margins provided for food wholesalers 
d retailers by OPA’s new grocery price 
justment regulations (page 17) are big 
ough to insure continued life for most 
stributors but are not large enough to 
ow fat on. No major loopholes have 
t become apparent in the carefully- 
fawn regulations. 

Issued in terms of markup factors, the 
pargins were selected by OPA on the 
.. Magesis of two surveys of all types of dis- 
Olse bution operations in the food field. 
‘Tecducgil™ifferentials between markups given to 
iments fmmbains and supermarkets and those given 
eneficgp various size independents are based 
existing margin practices. While the 


ellings 
the: 


king a 


| that } 
Cus} 
leep |i 


Mater; 


ily “EB fcrentials represent the status quo, 
1Sa\ 4) A shaved margins somewhat in most 
2’ x Bses, 

knesses 


hain Efficiency Recognized 


to app 
ware Long-range implication of the new 
bod-pricing system is official govern- 
ent recognition that chains and supers 
e more efficient operators than inde- 
ndents—that they can get along on 
aller margins. For example: On a 
aple like sugar, chains and supers can 
~ fag Only 6% to their net cost of the 
Cushid@roduct, while independents doing less 
e refleqg@ian $20,000 a year can add a markup 
to iggg’ 17%. The same is true in the whole- 
’ ile field, where retailer-owned coopera- 
tetas ca add only 2% to their cost of 
eS" Bear while service and delivery whole- 
y bookiilers can add 4%. 

story @@ In general, the trade was glad to get 


no int 
Cushi 
dean 
ary Wi 
ting € 
other | 


Addn price adjustment, for which it had 
Buildiggee’” arguing since GMPR was an- 
7 Sts ounced, and no major squawks have 


t developed against the size of mar’:- 
ps, but when the system gets into op- 
ation and begins working hardship in 
hividual cases, there is likely to be 
lenty of trouble. 


HW aiicht for Food 


Creation of a central Food Adminis- 
ation appears to be definitely assured 
ow that Donald Nelson has been con- 
inced that it’s essential. With this 
buch settled, behind-the-scenes activi- 


vl van 
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ties hum as personalities and agencies 
fight for position in the race to deter- 
mine who will dominate the food pic- 
ture from here on out. 

Six months ago Nelson appeared 
more than willing to let food control 
slip over to Secretary Wickard. Now he 
has Lee Marshall, baking industry ex- 
ecutive, working on an executive order 
that would put food control back in 
WPB. 

Whether he let the situation get out 
of his hands is something that can’t be 
determined until his proposed draft 
reaches the White House. 


Federalizing Milk 


Plans for the government to under- 
write all the milk flowing into New York 
City—to buy it from the farmers at in- 
creased prices in order to encourage pro- 
duction and to sell it at a loss to distribu- 
tors so as not to disturb consumer prices 
—is the first of many “subsidize-the- 
farmer-to-get-food” programs. 

Uncle Sam will pay bonuses for crops 
urgently needed in the Food-for-Victory 
program; he will discourage growers of 
big surplus crops like wheat and of 
luxury crops like mushrooms. 


James F. Byrnes, Economic Sta- 
bilization Director, was directly re- 
sponsible for the President’s praise 
for Congress in his Columbus Day 
chat. Mr. Roosevelt had scored 
heavily on the farm bloc in one of 
the bitterest battles for public sup- 
port that Capito! Hill has ever seen, 
but he didn’t rub it in. 

The farmers still pack a punch 

that can knock the big war food pro- 
duction program off its pins. They 
had gone into the fray over the Price 
Control Act fighting mad because 
Roosevelt had jumped on them in 
his Labor Day speech. A new parity 
was what they fought for, but they 
insist that it was a principle that con- 
cerned them, not just the money. 
e “Coddling Labor’—The farmers 
felt that Roosevelt himself was re- 
sponsible for the price spiral by leav- 
ing labor rates loose in the beginning, 
that when the “crisis” approached 
he was still coddling labor but seek- 
ing to ceil farm prices and force far- 
mers into a progressively worse hole. 
With growing farm labor shortages, 
they wanted the manpower problem 
handled intelligently and cfhciently. 
They foresaw actual food shortages 
by next midsummer for the 17 citi- 
zens that each farmer feeds (let alone 
the British, the Russians and other 
lend-leasers), 

Roosevelt met four of the farm 
organization men in his study. They 
got the impression that he didn’t 
like them, or Secretary Wickard 
either, for that matter. Murray of 
C.1.0. and Green of A.F.L. went 
in right behind them. Shortly the 
farm men had news of a “deal”: 
rigid farm ceilings, adjustable labor 
ceilings, no action on manpower. 

@ Turned to Congress—When this 
was confirmed to their satisfaction, 
the potent farm leaders started pres- 


Barnyard Politics and Parity 


suring Congress. They decided on 
the farm wage angle thus: If farm 
wages were included in parity and 
all labor was left unceilinged, farm 
wages would rise with the general 
level, carrying parity up with it, 
carrying also prohibitions on ceiling 
farm prices under the various at 
tachments to parity. In short, 
Roosevelt would have to cover every- 
thing, including labor, or be respon- 
sible for so big a leak in the capping 
that he would have to take the rap 
himself. 

In other words, the farmers took 
the position that they were engaged 
in a patriotic endeavor to halt infla- 
tion by enforcing a wage freeze. 
That was the move, but Roosevelt 
rallied public sentiment behind him, 
forced the farm leaders to a com- 
promise which, for all practical pur- 
poses, will permit as much price con- 
trol as he would get under any law. 
@ Byrnes’ Farmers—lo sew it up, 
Roosevelt appointed to Byrnes’ ad- 
visory board Edward A. O'Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and James G. Pat- 
ton, president of the National Far- 
mers Union. The Farmers Union is 
Administration, strung with Roose- 
velt right through the fight. By ap- 
pointing O’Neal, F.D.R. may lift 
1im into his lap. 

@ Still a Fight-—Il’.D.R. still has a 
fight on his hands to get production. 
That Labor Day speech still rankles 
with farmers. Plenty of them are 
saying, “We will grow our own po- 
tatoes and no more.” He will be 
hard put to keep many of them from 
leaving the farm, taking war jobs at 
lenty bucks per day. The farm 
abor shortage still is spotty but is 
growing severe, duc to the competi- 
tion of the draft and of war plant 
and construction jobs. 


PROTECTING THE 


SEYES 


OF INDUSTRY 


Many different types of Willson Gog- 
gles are used in the Steel Industry. 
Each is especially designed to pro- 
vide a maximum of comfort and pro- 
tection fora specific typeof operation. 

Willson manufactures a complete 
line of Goggles, Respirators, Gas 
Masks and Helmets for workmen in 
all industry. See your local Willson 
Safety Service Representative or 
write direct. 
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Coffee Rationing Soon 


OPA consumer rationing of coffee is 
slated for announcement in the near 
future—no fooling this time. Don’t be 
surprised if it’s only one pound per 
month per person. A WPB order 
already limits deliveries above the con- 
sumer level to 65% of last year. 

Coupon rationing may be expected as 
early as Nov. 1. A method may be 
worked out to provide stamps for each 
cup of coffee consumed away from 
home. 

e On Its Own—In the past coffee ra- 
tioning has been linked with tea and 
cocoa. Idea was to put all beverages 
on a system of point rationing (see The 
Trend, page 104), but recent discus- 


| sions between OPA and WPB have 


been confined to coffee alone. Reason 
is that supply picture for tea is fairly 
optimistic, while the cocoa picture 1s 
so bad that there isn’t enough to make 
rationing worthwhile. 


New Price Ceilings Due 


OPA’s General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation and other price-freeze orders will 
be discarded at the manufacturers’ and 
processors’ level. Industry-by-industry 
price schedules—usually in terms of dol- 
lars-and-cents ceilings—will take their 
place (BW —Aug.15’42,p55). The tran- 
sition will take some weeks. 

So long as price ceilings are set as 
of a certain date, OPA is up against 
having to make thousands of individual 
adjustments or see business go poof. 
With everybody and his brother run- 
ning to OPA for relief, as currently per- 
mitted by GMPR, only a crazy quilt 
could result. Now OPA is planning to 
take on entire industries, make it 
tougher for individual manufacturers 
to petition for relief. 

@ Tough Policy—In setting the new in- 
dustry-wide ceilings, OPA will stick 
close to low-cost producers, 


necessary. In such cases, ceilings may 
be tilted enough to bring in the goods. 

Right now OPA is not worrying 
much about the coming new squeeze 
on wholesalers—worrying least of all 
about retailers. The hard fact is that 
many must die before OPA gives up the 
last ditch. 


Settle Contract Renegotiation 


The Senate has agreed to keep the 
present contract renegotiation law on 
the books with several amendments sub- 
stantially in the form suggested by the 
armed forces (BW—Oct.10°42,p27). 
Next the House will take a whack at 
the subject, but little difficulty is expec- 


except ’ 
| where marginal production is absolutely 


ted here. As requested by 
of War Patterson, the Sen 
vision for over-all renegot 
leeway in methods of eli 
cessive profits, clarificatio: 
sets, authorization of fina] 
lower time limit on reneg: 
vear after close of fiscal ye 
vision for “target” contract 

But the $250,000 floor 
$100,000, the term “sy 
was broadened to includ 
except members of the ext 
tries, and the Treasury i: 
to renegotiate contracts un: 
@ One Wound Remains—| }))); , 
spots resulting from the old | 
now more or less plastered with « 
tape and iodine. One wound, ho 
can’t be cured by law, is 
coctoring only by WPB: When 
company has to shut down temp 
because of material shortages, the - 
negotiated price is apt to be to 
to take care of idleness losses. Sp § 
that sticker hasn’t been solved 


subje t 


Five-Tire Plan 


Five tires per passenger car is the 
that'll be allowed under OPA’s new 
to keep the nation’s 27,000,000 aut 
the road. Motorists with 
seventh tires will be given a chan 
sell their spares to the government 
ceiling prices. In turn, the govern 
will put the used shoes back int 
culation through regular distribut 
channels for rationing. 

To prevent chiseling under the 

tire plan, OPA will make every mot 
register the serial numbers of his t 
with his gas ration board, also note t 
in his ration book. When the mot 
reports to designated _ tire-inspect 
stations for the required periodic chec 
up, the serial numbers in the rat 
book will be checked against the n 
on the wheels. The two had bette 
match. 
@ Used-Tire Freeze—Sale of used t 
(unmounted) has been frozen as anot 
addition to the precarious stock 
Multiple-car families may be deprive: 
extra cars and rubber as the situat 
grows worse. 
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Capital Gains and Losses 


All metal miners now in the Am 
and still in this country will be gi 
extended furloughs shortly to go da 


to the mines. They will draw mines 


pay rates but will be sent to specs 
: owe . aT 

mine areas. Their furloughs will 

only as long as they stay in the mum 


—Business Week 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotes? Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week VW/eek Ago Ajo Ago 

«MR THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . . . . *187.0 1186.5 186.6 176.5 160.6 
‘ade l/ PRODUCTION 
» Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)....... 2.66... cee ee cece cence eens 100.2 98.6 97.2 97.2 98.4 
ating ¢ Production of Automobiles and Trucks Peer — 20,275 19,630 19,605 22,996 79,065 
ta Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $27,017 $29,038 $34,035 $28,299 $17,294 
‘eem Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)........................... 3.702 3.683 3.583 3.321 3355 
ion Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)........... CSE Ee 3,857 3.685 3,902 3.543 4,071 
and Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)........... 2... 6... cece eee 1,889 +1,898 1,870 2,019 1,926 

TRADE 

By Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 87 86 85 86 93 
ntract All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)................-.-.044, 64 64 63 52 60 
ver Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions'....................004. $13,830 $13,708 $13,389 $11,610 $10,237 
ve in Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +2% +5% +4+26% 22% + 35% 
power Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................00-. cee eee 173 174 109 215 210 
a PRICES (Average for the week) 
we Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 234.7 235.6 232.0 233.3 210.7 
re Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 155.3 155.3 154.7 154.2 145.6 
i Domestic Farm Products (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 186.5 187.0 184.1 185.3 157.5 
wh @  :Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)..............6..00.0ceeeee eee eeee $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
ment er I CI POUND, non cs cco sctasensstoesccenees $19.17 = $19.17, $19.17, $19.17 $19.17 

P pos 

never {Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)......... 2.6... cece eee cece ees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
Nporari ee $1.21 $1.22 $1.20 $1.16 $1.13 
the 4 Se i MINE WOU WHI, PD 5 sos cece tees caccccnccsccce 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.50¢ 
tor Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...... 2... 2... eee eee 18.80¢ 18.7l¢ 18.79¢ 20.30¢ 16.66¢ 
. Sof I I SII MODS isin cine sce s ssc csorcnsactncvvsbocesesess $1.229 $1.222 $1.214 $1.302 $1.303 

{Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...... 2.06.62 cece cece cece 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.50¢ 

k 

FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..............0seeeeeeees 74.5 72.1 68.1 62.9 77.9 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.23% 4.25% 4.27% 4.26% 4.28% 

the lis High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.79% 2.80% 2.81% 2.83% 2.73% 
1eW pid U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.34% 2.35% 2.34% 2.32% 2.13% 
auto U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield (taxable)... ............60 000 ee ee eees 1.28% 1.28% 1.27% 0.97% 0.69% 

th an Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)... .......... 1.00% 100% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
lance Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... $-2% -1% 4-1% 8% 4% 

vse BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

org Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................++- 27,819 27,424 27,650 24,799 24,400 

ri Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks................-.--. 35,975 35,954 34,322 30,883 29,132 
” Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,330 6,270 6,252 6,975 6,501 

; Securities Loans, reporting member banks................ 0.60 0-eeeeeeeee 814 907 851 849 920 

the fi U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 22,179 = 22,054 20,525 15,776 14,307 

motor Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.................2-0.00000 3,523 3,539 3,470 3,726 3,749 

his tir Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 2,290 1,690 2,350 3,169 5,209 

te ther Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 3,784 3,774 3,703 2,384 2,265 

notong™™ * Preliminary, week ended October 10th. t+ Revised. 

— + Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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TO CATCH LIGHTNING 


essential industry. We are developing new 
plasiics materials and learning new manu- 
facturing skills that are making better 


Sometimes we surprise ourselves, as wall 
as our customers, with the amazing jobs we 
do with plastics. For example, we make a 
plastic explosion chamber— resembling a 
large derby hat-—-that’s used to catch’ and 
stop the surge of a lightning bolt on a power 
line. And it does the job. ‘ 

Today — besides explosion chambers—our 
presses are turning out millions of plastics 
parts for the army, navy, air corps and 


GEN ERAL 


weapons of war.....and will also make 
better products of peace. ; 

_At One Plastics Avenue we offer complete 
development, design, engineering, and 
manufacturing facilities for plastics products. 
For information write Section A-11, One 
Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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“We'll Win’—And Here’s How 


President makes a promise, and the nation turns in some 
performances: steel above 100% of capacity, for example. War 
news is hopeful, and stocks indicate worst days are past. 


“We are getting ahead of our ene- 
mies in the battle of production . 
and we Americans and our allies are 
going to win.” In those words of long- 
range optimism, the President reassured 
his “fireside” listeners Monday yes 
and the news of the week adds muc 
to strengthen his predictions. 


Records Are Being Broken 


War expenditures soared in Septem- 
ber, ining talk of shortage-curbed 
output. 

The country’s steel mills are smashing 
all existing records. 

United Nations forces on all fronts 
are doing better. 

The New York Stock Exchange’s 
ticker tape, infallible prophet from Sep- 
tember, 1939 to date, is saying in a 
still small voice that perhaps the worst 
is behind us. 

Congress has moved rapidly to con- 
sider the 18-19-year-old draft as a means 
of relieving in part the draft on indus- 
try’s manpower in higher age groups. 

Secretary Wickard has launched his 
1943 Food-for-Victory program early to 
minimize hardships at home and 
abroad. 


Shortages Overemphasized 


Worthy of larger news headlines than 
it received was the announcement that 
war expenditures in September had 
mounted to $5,500,000,000 against an 
August figure of $4,700,000,000 and 
$4,100,000,000 at midyear. That’s a 
rise of almost 35%. So, though we may 
have been hampered by shortages, we 
haven’t been stopped. 

These war expenditure figures in- 
clude, of course, payments for con- 
struction of new war plants and in- 
stallation of equipment. Such plant 
costs, the Federal Reserve points out, 
have not yet begun to pl sey They 
may not start down for some time, but 
when they do, it will mean the release 
of a steadily mounting supply of raw 
materials, 

The day when those materials will 
no longer be needed for plant construc- 
tion should not, however, be looked 
toward with too eager anticipation by 
establishments that are now shen. The 
commodities released unquestionably 
will be insufficient to feed even the 
new plants themselves—and, in many 
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cases, they won’t be the specific items 
that are shortest. 


Behind the Communiques 


Turning to the war fronts, the fate 
of Stalingrad—and even of the Caucasus 
—is not now of supreme importance; 
the precious time-for-production has 
been won. The Navy announces loss 
of valuable fleet units with the confident 
hint that we’re replacing war vessels at 
a speed the Japanese can’t hope to 
match. United Nations’ planes continue 
to blast Nazi industries and submarine 
bases. 

If these things add up to the turn- 
ing point in the war, the sensitive mech- 
anism of the investment market has 
responded. Right up until early sum- 
mer, the marketplace recorded the fact 


that we were losing the war. Stock 
quotations averaged substantially lower 
than in those dark days when France 
fell. A minor rally was followed by a 
prolonged straight-line spell. But now 
prices have surged upward. Significantly, 
it’s a popular party, witness the million- 
share days on the New York Stock 
Exchange (page 98). ‘This advance, 
having carned stock prices up faster 
than the rise in business activity, has 
caused the first sign of an upturn in 
the “index of speculative confidence” 
since the spring of 1940 (chart below). 


More than Capacity 

Even as the people of the country 
were combing attics, backyards, and 
junk heaps for scrap to run the steel 
mills, the open hearth furnaces as good 
as paid their thanks. ‘The steel industry 
this week was at 100.2% of rated 
capacity, the first time it has topped the 
theoretical maximum operating rat: 
since 1929. 

What the industry was turning out, 
however, was far and away higher than 
anything it ever did in 1929, because 
actual capacity has been increased so 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


SPECULATIVE CONFIDENCE 


(Ratio of Stock Prices to Business Activity) 
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Speculative confidence is the cash 
value that investors and speculators 
place on a given volume of business 
activity. From the start of the war to 
the middle of last April, this value de- 
clined steadily. In April, the market 
firmed, and in the next five months a 
13.0% increase in stock prices accom- 
panying a rise of only 5.7% in busi- 
ness resulted in an increase of 7.1% 


in the confidence index, an average 
rise of 1.4% each month. During thie 
past month, however, stock values 
spurted sharply while the level of busi 
ness activity remained virtually con- 
stant, lifting the confidence index 
10%. Thus, what might have been, 
up to mid-September, merely a minor 
intermediate move, may in fact be a 
significant change in trend. 
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much since that time. The steel in 
dustry figures its capacity at 1,710,000 
tons a weck, so 100.2% operations 
would mean output of 1,714,000 tons 
this week. In 1929, the stecl industry 
actually ran at 101.7% of capacity for 
one week, but, as the theoretical ceiling 
then was 1,334,000 tons, the mark isn’t 
in the running with the present one. 

What we'll cat next year may be 
deduced from the Department of Agri- 
culture goals, as these are announced. 
In the field of winter vegetables, Wick- 
ard asks for large increases in carrots, 
lima beans, snap beans, and onions; 
he will be satished with 1942 output 
of green peas, cabbage, tomatoes, beets, 
and spinach. As further .goals are pub- 
lished, scan them for crops they omit. 

Incidentally, to whatever extent is 
necessary, the Department of Agricul- 


ture will subsidize Food-for-Victory 
crops to assure the farmer a good tre- 
turn under cciling prices. 


Power Pool 


Pacific Northwest's electric 
utilities are banded together in 
a supersystem which ups the 


region’s over-all capacity. 


Not a line about it has been pub- 
lished in the newspapers, but one of 
the. most significant developments in 
the history of the electric utility indus- 
try in the Pacific Northwest occurred 
recently—connection of all major elec- 
tric systems, including the Bonneville 


In order to assure as fair a distri- 

bution of fuel oil rations as possible, 
the Office of Price Administration 
is planning to apply a dual check 
on requirements when ration books 
are issued. ‘The first is a formula to 
determine how much fuel is needed 
to heat a house of specified size to 
65° F. in a normal winter. The 
amount thus computed will be 
checked against the figure represent- 
ing 66¢% of last year’s consumption, 
and from these two the 1942-43 
ration will be determined. 
@ Mathematics of the Problem— 
Here’s how it works. ‘The normal 
“degree-day” figure (BW —Sept.26 
*42,p17) for the zone in which the 
dwelling is located—a figure obtain- 
able from local OPA ofiices—is mul- 
tiplied by the floor area in square 
feet. ‘The resulting product is then 
divided in turn by cach of two con- 
stants which have been predeter- 
mined by OPA, and the resulting 
quotients represent the maximum 
and minimum rations of fuel oil in 
gallons, the former being that for a 
house with minimum acceptable 
insulation and heating efficiency, the 
latter for a house with very high 
qualifications in these respects. 

Ihe actual amount of fuel used 
last vear is then adjusted to “nor- 
mal’’—that is, it is changed by an 
amount proportionate to the ratio of 
actual to normal degree days for the 
particular area last winter. If 664% 
of this figure falls within the ration 
range as determined above, this 
figure becomes the final ration. If 
it is below the lower level of the 
ration range—that is, if insulation and 
heating plant efficiency are unusu- 
ally good—then the lower level figure 
becomes the final ration, with the 


HOW TO FIGURE YOUR FUEL OIL RATION 


proviso that in no case shall this 
year’s allowance be more than 85% 
of last year’s adjusted consumption. 
If the 663% figure is above the range 
ceiling, the ceiling then becomes 
the final ration. 

@ In Terms of a Case Study—As an 
example, suppose that a dwelling 
containing 2,400 square feet of floor 
space is located in a 5,200 degree- 
day zone. The product of these two 
figures is 12,480,000. The two heat- 
ing efficiency constants are the same 
for all sections of the country—7,300 
and 5,600. Dividing by these con- 
stants gives a ration range with a 
minimum of 1,710 gal. and a maxi- 
mum of 2,229 gal. 

If last year’s adjusted consumption 
for our hypothetical dwelling was 
3,600 gal., % of this is 2,400 gal., 
which is above the top of the range, 
so the range ceiling—2,229 gal. ~be- 
comes the final ration. If last year’s 
consumption was 2,850 gal., the 
two-thirds figure—1,900 gal.—falls 
within the limits of the range and 
becomes the final ration. If last 
year’s consumption was 2,400 gal. 
the two-thirds figure (1,600) is be- 
low the floor of the range, and the 
floor level—1,710 gal.—becomes the 
final ration. And finally, if last year’s 
consumption was only 2,000 gal., 
then not only is the two-thirds level 
(1,333) below the floor of the range, 
but so also is 85% of last year’s 
figure, and in this case the 85% 
point—1,700 gal.—becomes the final 
ration. 

This basic ration will be adjusted 
(by changing the value of the individ- 
ual coupons) if the severity of the 
weather in any locality departs to any 
great extent from the “normal” used 
to determine the ration. 


MEATLESS TUESDAY 


Officials of the Food Requirements 
Committee will be watching the 
Meatless Tuesday plan advocated by 
New York City’s restaurants. The 
plan goes into operation next Tues 
day when, according to Theodore R. 
Nathan, secretary of the Cafe Owners 
Guild (left) and H. H. Gerstein, secre 
tary of the Restaurant Owners Guild, 
an educational poster will be repro 
duced on the backs of thousands of 
menus. 


operation, in one power pool. The moy 
substantially increases the area’s c: pacity 
to handle new war loads. 
@ Participants—Units involved besides 
the Bonneville Administration, include 
Portland General Electric, Northwest 
ern Electric (Portland), Puget Sound 
Power & Light (Seattle), City Light 
(Seattle), City Light (Tacoma), Wash- 
ington W ater Power (Spokane), Idaho 
Power (Boise), Utah Power & Light 
(Salt Lake City), and Montana Power 
(Butte). 
@ How it Works—The new supersystem, 
in which participants linked both their 
hydro and steam plants, increases over- 
all,c apacity by capitalizing on the fact 
that peak loads come at vi arying times 
and seasons in the different communi- 
ties. Spokane may reach its peak on a 
certain day at 5 p.m. Portland’s peak 
may be at 6 p.m. So, at 5 o'clock, Port- 
land will send power to Spokane to help 
that city over the hump, while an hout 
later the flow of current is reversed 
This interchange is possible even 
though there is no direct connection 
between Portland and Spokane. Both 
cities are connected to the loop, so the 
energy is delivered through the super- 
circuit. Similarly, Northwestern | lec- 
tric of Portland has no direct tie with 
Bonneville lines. But it does receive 
Bonneville current—through the P.C.E. 
system, which is linked with Bonne Ile. 
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rnes & Co. Feels Its Way 


New Office of Economic Stabilization, starting to work 
atmosphere of friendly confidence, finds first tough problem 
sed for it by War Labor Board’s drafting of regulations. 


» his first fortnight as economic 
bilizer, genial Jimmy Byrnes went on 
vodwill tour. He visited the offices 
members of Congress, of White 
yse aides, and of various directors of 
war program. The offhand, friendly 
mality of the “new assistant presi- 
+ in charge of domestic affairs” has 
de everybody feel good. Washington 
equcrats are aware, however, that 
nes is more than a glad-hander. 
Jn a Personal Basis—By and large, to 
things done Byrnes will rely on his 
onal rapport with the heads of exist- 
agencies—Henderson, Davis, Mor- 
»thau, Nelson, McNutt, et al. He is 
hering around him in the new east 
2 of the White House a small crew 
contact men. Always in on the start 
big doings, Brain ‘Truster Ben Cohen 
seneral counsel. A youngster of the 
ie stripe is executive secretary—26- 
n-old Edward F. Prichard, a Frank- 
ter protege, who usually introduces 
nself as the future Governor of 
intucky. 
As Cohen’s assistant, Byrnes has 
ht Donald Russell from his old 
) firm in Spartanburg, S. C., because 
likes to have him around. Sam Lub- 
|, a Baruch discovery, who phrased 
rubber report, is “consultant” to 
mes. Fred Lawton is the inevitable 
in from the Budget Bureau that every 
\ office needs to break it in to gov- 
ment red tape. 
Will He Be Tough?—Byrnes has yet 
demonstrate that he can capitalize 


Vy 


Flanders 


‘ith the President's appointment of 
¢ six public members—two each rep- 
senting business, labor, and agricul- 
‘c—personnel of the Economic Sta- 
lization Board, established to advise 
‘rector James F. Byrnes, was com- 
ted this week. Now, the big ques- 
nis the extent to which Byrnes will 
k to the board for advice. Public 


Johnston 
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on the goodwill that he’s creating when 
he runs up against some tough gentle- 
man, say by the name of John L. Lewis 
who wants a $2-a-day mine wage boost. 

This is what has all the anti-inflation 
crowd frightened. It’s one thing to write 
an executive order freezing wages as of 
Sept. 15—especially when you include 
exceptions for maladjustments, inequali- 
ties, gross inequities, substandards of 
living, and anything else needed for the 
effective prosecution of the war. It’s 
another matter to draft specific regula- 
tions to do the job. 

The National War Labor Board is 

charged with execution of Byrnes’ wage 
policies. But, two weeks after issuance 
of the executive order setting up the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization, NWLB 
still had no clear answers to the multi- 
tude of problems involved. While stabi- 
lizer Byrnes is waiting for the board to 
come through with a ready-to-sign direc- 
tive, most of the board members hope 
that Byrnes will give them a steer. 
@ Little Steel Formula?—NWLB chair- 
man Davis is being criticised within the 
board for his unauthorized implication 
last week that the board has reaffirmed 
the Little Steel (BW —Jul.25’42,p80) 
wage formula allowing everybody a 15% 
boost over January, 1941 levels. It 
hasn’t—yet. 

Trouble with the Little Steel formula 
is that, if formally promulgated now, it 
will apply to the 38,000,000 or so un- 
organized workers who have not pre- 
viously had much to do with NWLB. 


Green Murray 


members are Eric Johnston, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce president; 
Ralph E. Flanders, president of Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co.; William 
Green, American Federation of Labor 
president; Philip Murray, president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; Edward A. O’Neal, American 
Farm Bureau Federation president; 


The organized workers, by and large, 
have had their 15% by now or most of 
it. For the 38,000,000, the formula 
would be a guaranteed wage boost. ‘This 
is nice, but it isn’t inflation control. 
Roosevelt and Byrnes seem to believe 
that the exception for ‘“‘maladjustments” 
includes wages which are raaladjusted 
to the rising cost of living. ‘This would 
mean application of the Little Steel 
formula to all workers. However, if 
NWLB writes the regulations they will 
probably appear to accept the Sept. 15 
freeze date but will tacitly permit con- 
tinued application of the 15% formula 
in the big company-wide or industry 
wide wage boost cases which are brought 
forward under union sponsorship as 
“disputes.” 
@ Formulating Regulations—Lloyd Gar- 
rison, dean of the University of Wis- 
consin Law School and veteran labor 
arbiter, has been drafted as the board's 
gencral counsel to aid in preparation of 
simple regulations explaining what con- 
stitutes maladjustments, gross inequities, 
etc., and the conditions under which 
wage boosts will be considered as an aid 
in effective prosecution of the war. 
Unless the regulations can be pretty 
much seif-applying, the board is going to 
find itself snowed under. An agency 
which has been disposing of about 25 
cases a week soon will find itself hand- 
ling about 25 hundred. 
@ For a Regional Organization—A reor- 
ganization plan is now under consider- 
ation by a committce headed by George 
W. ‘Taylor, NWLB vice chairman and 
former University of Pennsylvania econ- 
omist. It would set up 12 regional 
offices headed by administrators with 
power to act on non-disputed wage cases. 
There would be appeal from the regional 
administrator to a tripartite regional 
board. If that board’s decision was unan- 
imous, it would be final. If the re- 


. O'Neal 
and James G. Patton, National Farm- 
ers Union president. Government rep- 
resentatives on the board are Secre- 
taries Morgenthau, Wickard, Jones, 
and Perkins; Chairman Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Director Bell 
of the Bureau of the Budget; Price 
Administrator Henderson; and War 
Labor Board Chairman Davis. 


Patton 
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gional board split, either the employer, 
labor, or public member could ask the 
top board in Washington to take juris- 
diction. 

Under the regional administrator, 
there would be 30 to 60 district offices. 
Employers and laber unions reaching 
agreement on a wage question would 
submit their tentative contract first to 
the regional offices, which could enlist 
the services of the district offices in 
fact-finding. 

In wage negotiations where there was 
a dispute, the top NWLB would con- 
tinue to function much as it now oper- 
ates, though procedure must be speeded 
if cases are to be handled expeditiously. 
e Just Making a Start—The wage regu- 
lations adopted by the board since the 
President’s stabilization order have been 
minor in character, when measured 
against the over-all basic problem. Those 
approved to date have the following 
effects: 

One exempts wage adjustments by 


employers of not more than eight in-- 


dividuals from the wage stabilization 


controls. This was drawn hurriedly and 
has not had final clearance from Byrnes 
and the Internal Revenue Bureau. Some 
changes may be necessary. 

Another grants blanket approval to 
all voluntary wage increases “put into 
effect on or before” Oct. 3, but reserves 
to the board the right to disapprove of 
these at a later date if they are found 
inconsistent with board policy or new 
directives from Byrnes. 

A third reaffirms wage orders issued 
by the NWLB prior to Oct. 3 but not 
yet placed in effect. 
© Handling Routine Boosts—Not in final 
form at mid-week was a further regula- 
tion which will permit employers to 
make routine wage increases resulting 
from formal merit and reclassification 
plans without obtaining clearance. This 
means that firms which have been set- 
ting wages on the basis of “you're a 
— boy, Joe; there’ll be ten cents an 

our more in the envelope starting 
Monday” basis will have to set \\p for- 
mal ue as to who gets a ruse and 
when, if they want to avoid red tape. 


Food—New Ceilings for Old 


OPA’s temporary freeze on farm products now has to be 
made permanent—and that’s no cinch. New classifications for 
figuring retail and wholesale markups may make trouble. 


With more complete contro] than it 
has ever had before, the government's 
efforts to regulate the prices which 
Mrs. Average Housewife must pay for 
her food supplies resembled a four- 
ringed circus this week. 

Ring 1—OPA is working on perma- 
nent regulations for each major type 
of food included in the general freeze 
order issued two weeks ago pursuant to 
a specific directive from President 
Roosevelt. Part of the economic stabili- 
zation program announced by the Presi- 
dent after he signed the new anti-infla- 
tion law (BW—Oct.1042,p15), this di- 
rective ordered a halt in the rising prices 
of all foods which had not previously 
been controlled by the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation or individual 
regulations issued under the Emergency 
Price Control Act. This freeze gave 
OPA 60 days in which to provide indi- 
vidual and specific regulations covering 
butter, cheese, and other dairy prod- 
ucts; pot_.y; flour; onions, potatoes 
and dried beans; fresh and canned cit- 
rus products; cornmeal, and mutton. 

Ring 2—\Vhile the act in the first 
ring was designed to halt the advanc- 
ing prices of hitherto uncontrolled 
foods, OPA was busy raising consumer 
— on previously controlled foods. 

wo regulations were issued permitting 
wholesalers and retailers to add a fixed 
markup to their “net cost” for any prod- 
uct in eleven different food categories. 
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Reason for the regulations was the fact 
that low-cost operators in the food dis- 
tribution field were unable to absorb 
the squeeze between food replacement 
costs and their own fixed ceilings under 
GMPR, and as a consequence were, 
according to OPA; simply refusing to 
sell goods on which they took a loss. 
Ring 3—With specific authority to 
subsidize food processing and distribu- 
tion, if necessary, provided by the Presi- 
dent’s stabilization order, the whole 
food field is being canvassed to see 
where government money can be in- 
jected to prevent further rises. Under 


the terms of the order, th 
Department’s Commodity 
and the Agricultural Mark: 
istration are in the center 
but OPA is directing the 
through Ringmaster James 
of Economic 

Ring 4—Herc 
Leon Henderson is holding fo) 
effort to make every men 
audience into a price pol 
ready he has issued two stat 
ing housewives to check cl 
prices charged by their gr 
register complaints, when 
first with the grocer and 
OPA local offices. 

In adjusting food distri} 
gins, OPA issued two orders provi 
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that wholesalers or retailers could Jk th 
either their GMPR ceiling or a ney iMiicto 
justed margin ceiling, whichever js My;oce 
more favorable, on the following , = 
groups of commodities: breakfast ¢ price: 
als, canned fish, cooking and salad oifMiad t 
sugar, canned vegetables, coffee, niin s¢ 
hydrogenated shortenings, and ojfi/CMI 
shortenings. On dried fruits and |e Ck 
OPA decreed that wholesalers inj MiB the « 
tailers had to use their adjusted magi virtu 
ceilings. Bure 
The two new orders (pages 7 and iM exam 
were regarded as revolutionary in ¢h place 
acter because they arbitrarily fell three 
prices at different levels for diffe some 
types of distributors. type 


@ Choose One, Then Stick to It-Ogi tinct 
order divides the wholesalers into thrall chair 


classes by type of operation: (1) retalgil coop 
owned cooperatives, (2) cash-and-can C 
and (3) service. These must compuf disct 


their new ceilings by Nov. 30 and i tude 
port them to OPA regional offices i the 


Jan. 10. The other order puts retalegi size 
into five classes (table below), and thei the 
outlets must compute their new cel mar 


ings by Dec. 31 and report to OM volu 
local offices by Jan. 10. Once a dg e Sc 
tributor makes a choice betwee op prot 


Here are the classes into which 
OPA divides retail outlets in permit- 
ting them a new method of calculat- 
ing markups and the basis of their 


Food Product Class 1* 
a PR errr re 1.22 
SL 6<4sa0s ~ a ee ee 5 ae 
Canned Fish . OTe Ae - ee 
Cooking and Salad Oils....... oo. a 
PE ons calitare aie Kobe aabinktia* “ee 
Hydrogenated Shortening ....... <- “a? 
Sree ree —s 
Cane and Beet Sugar............. 1.17 
Canned Vegetables .............. 1.25 


New Markups for Retailers 


ating under GMPR or the mar): ce tion 

ing, he must stick to that choice ccc free 

that he can recalculate the latter a ( 
to 

pec 

of 

d d. 

° . tt. inte 

markups on nine types of foods '¢ Hi p.: 


ure shown is to be multiplied by nc Hy 
cost of item in finding maximum 
prices under the regulation): 


Independent _ 
Class 3* 


Class 2* 
1.22 
1.10 
1.20 


] 

1.20 
1.07 
1.14 
1.16 
1. 


1.20 


Class 4* 


1.13 


* Class !, volume under $20,000; Class 2, $20,000 to $50,000; Class 3, Lin 
$250,000; Class 4, chains under $250,000; Class 5, chains or independents over $->'.! 


nm 


Class 5° ( 


$5 nnn + 
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+9 the deadline if the net cost 


f the commodity has gone up in the 


f the c 
terim 


How Markups Vary—Specific mark- 
ps were provided on each of the eleven 
mmodities for the different classes of 
holesalers and retailers. For example, 
he markup for retailer-owned whole- 
lers on cereals is 34%; the markup for 
vice and delivery wholesalers is 8%. 
Canned vegetables provide a good 
sample of the reason why distributor 
argins had to be adjusted. Whole- 
Jer and retailer prices on canned vege- 
ables were frozen by GMPR at March 
levels. But OPA issued a special regu- 
bition covering the pricing of vege- 
ables at the canner level. ‘This regula- 
ion provided that canners could add 
to their 1941 prices a fixed percentage 
{ctor to cover increased labor and 
rocessing costs as well as variable fac- 
tors to cover increased raw material 
prices. Thus wholesalers and retailers 
had to pay more for their canned goods, 
in some instances, than their March 
GMPR prices. 
Classifying Isn’t So Easy—Although 
the distributor-classification device was 
virtually the only way out for OPA, it is 
sire to make plenty of trouble. For 
example, many wholesalers cannot be 
placed just offhand in any one of the 
three classifications established by OPA; 
some combine the functions of all three 
types. Again, in the retail field, the dis- 
tinction between an independent and a 
chain is not precise in the case of many 
cooperative and voluntary groups. 

Chains are already raising charges of 
discrimination because of the price lati- 
tude allowed little independents while 
the order recognizes no differences in 
size for corporate chain outlets below 
the $250,000 level and no difference in 
markups needed for stores of smaller 
volume, 
eSome Farm Price Mixups—Major 
problems in issuing permanent regula- 
tions for foods now under the temporary 
freeze include: 

(1) The pricing of dairy products 
to keep. up production, which is ex- 
pected to lag next year because the type 
of skilled farm labor necessary to work 
a dairy farm at capacity is being drained 
into the military forces and war plants. 
Prices of some dairy products prob- 
ably will be reduced below levels pre- 
vailing under the freeze order, but sub- 
‘idies can be used to keep up produc- 
tion. 

(2) Handling of the wheat-flour-bread 
price cycle so that general levels of 
bread prices will remain the same as 
they have been under GMPR. To do 
this, a subsidy might have to be in- 
ected at some point in the cycle, prob- 
ably at the miller level. 

In fact, flour prices provided OPA 
with trouble from the minute the tem- 
porary freeze order was issued. This 
regulation pegged flour prices at the 
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“BIG INCH” RUSHED ALONG 
As a string of 24-in. pipe emerged from 
a coating-wrapping machine (right) to 
be lowered into a ditch in Saline Co., 
Ill., headquarters of the War Emer- 
gency Pipeline Corp. was advised that 
the first of eight sections of the Big 
Inch, as the 523-mile Texas-Illinois 
line (BW—May9'42,p17) is known to 
the industry, was completely finished. 
More important, however, was 
WEPLC’s announcement that Big 
Inch which will eventually deliver 
300,000 bbl. of crude oil daily to east- 
bound tank cars and barges, is now 
more than 50° completed. By the 
first of the year the line will probably 
be carrying a limited amount of crude, 
but full capacity will not be reached 
until Feb. 1. 


levels which millers received for deliv- 
cries made between Sept. 28 and Oct. 2. 
‘This paralyzed the industry. Flour prices 
are closely tied to wheat prices. Millers 
sell flour on the basis of future deliver- 
ies. The freeze had the net effect of 
pricing flour at early September levels, 
despite an ad interim rising wheat mar- 
ket. OPA corrected this by a quick 
amendment to the freeze regulation 
stopping flour prices at the levels of 
sales made—not deliveries—during the 
base period. 

@ Wheat Still Isn’t Pegged — Bread 
prices have been fixed right along under 
GMPR. Flour prices were uncontrolled 
until the freeze order was issued. No 
direct control over wheat prices has yet 
been imposed, and it is doubtful if any 
basic farm commodity will find itself 
under a ceiling anytime in the near fu- 
ture. The theoretical ceiling on wheat 
is 100% of parity—minus benefit pay- 


ments. The flour is 85% of parity, the 
wheat loan value. At the present time, 
the former is so close to the latter that 
the Chicago and Kansas City wheat 
future markets are threatened with ex- 
tinction. 

Therefore, issues involved in flour pric- 
ing can be stated as follows: (1) Above 
all, bread price levels must remain fixed; 
(2) if there is no ceiling on wheat, 
flour prices must be fixed so that the 
farmer is guaranteed 100% of parity 
minus benefit payments; (3) if there 
is a ceiling on wheat, it must be 
at the same level; (4) cither of these 
alternatives may place the wheat re 
turn so close to the 85% of parity loan 
value that farmers will not bother to 
sell in the open market but will permit 
their wheat to go to the government, 
and, (5) when CCC sells wheat for 
flour, its price under an older law must 
be 100% of parity. 
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USED-HOUSE LOT 


As used-car lots are reverting to vacant 
lots nowadays, a new kind of open-air 
industry has sprung up in California— 


the used-house lot. The Los Angeles 
Wrecking Co. now reconditions small 
homes it has moved and delivers 
them to homesites instead of wreck- 
ing them for building materials. 


Broader Rent Lid 


Control will soon extend 
to all metropolitan areas except 
New York. OPA is continuing to 
concentrate on “hot spots.” 


In accordance with the President’s 
recent directive, OPA is extending its 
rent-control activities over 97 new areas 
as of Nov. 1. As a result of this step— 
which brings such cities as Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Cincinnati, and Wilmington 
into the fold—all the nation’s metro- 
politan districts except New York are 
subject to federal rent control. 

@ What Won't Happen—Issuance of 
the order has largely cleared up two 
misconceptions: 

(1) Despite the wide extension of 
the controls, not every hamlet and cross- 
roads hotel in the nation will be en- 
compassed by the regulations. OPA’s 
objective is to get after the “hot spots,” 
which means defense centers and their 
contiguous areas. 

(2) Business premises (restaurants, 
stores, factories) are not immediately af- 
fected, for the present act limits control 
to defense-area housing. However, Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Byrnes has already 
asked for legislation extending rent con- 
trol to all real properties. 

@ More Areas Later—Look for an an- 
nouncement within the next couple of 


weeks adding still another 100 areas as 
of Dec. 1. Inasmuch as 190 areas had 
previously been under control, the 9 
new ones now added and the 100 vet 
to come will bring the Dec. 1 total to 
387. 

In the 97 new areas, the ceiling is 
Mar. 1, 1942 (except Orlando, Fia., 
where it is Oct. 1, 1941). If the ma- 


chinery now in use is continued, land- 
lords must register with their local rent- 


control office, indicating ceiling-price 
and the amount of equipment and serv- 
ices provided for tenants. ‘This registra- 
tion is in triplicate, one copy being re- 
tained by OPA, one by the landlord, 
and the third by the tenant. Owners 
of hotels and rooming houses register 
in duplicate but must post ceiling-prices 
in all rooms offered for occupancy. ‘This 
paperwork is the basis of OPA’s control 
over evasions. 
e Designation—Rent control cannot be 

ut into practice legally unless an area 
oe first been “designated.” ‘That is, 
the administrator formally serves notice 
that rents are out of line and that a 
ceiling may be put into effect in 60 
days unless remedial action is taken. 

Last week, for instance, Henderson 
designated 45 areas in 45 states—simply 
a legal formality making ceilings pos- 
sible in another 60 days. Designations 
had already been made in the past for 
the 97 areas which get ceilings on 
Nov. 1. 

Because the areas now under control 
are the hottest of the “hot spots,” there 


have been numerous violatio; 

less running into the thousanc 

part of landlords whose profit 
gone by were a minus item. 
course, can’t catch them a] 
does step into major situatio: 

the landlord happens to be cha 
fairness on the part of cither 

rent administrator or the loc 
tion, an OPA lawyer is hur 
Washington to handle the ca 

e Trumped Up Evictions—\ 

a tenant on a phony charge i 
monest form of attempted evas: 

ally the landlord accuses the tenant 
being a nuisance (a perfects 
charge, substantiated by the cor 
tenant, in fact, doesn't lee | 
properly). But when the charges ay 
based on nothing more tangible than 
few squalls out of a new baby or an or 
nary amount of saxophone practice, 
picion of evasion springs up and OPA 
enters the case. 

Another attempted evasion—this one 
practiced by hotels—consists in forc ing 
guests to register nonexistent compan- 
ions and pay double room rent. Late) 
OPA has put a crimp in this scheme 
by obtaining an injunction against the 
Monticello Hotel in the federal court 
at Norfolk, Va. The hotel was accused 
of making guests register a phantom. 
© Outright Violation—Phony sale of the 
premises to the tenant is still another 
evasion. And, finally, outright viola. 
tion is not uncommon. Secret landlord 
leagues, for instance, designate one of 
their members to boost his rents and 
defend himself on the grounds that rent- 
control is unconstitutional. 

One case turning on constitutionalit 
is now awaiting the decision of a three- 
judge court in Wichita (whether a land- 
lord league inspired it, OPA doesn’ 
know, of course, and the court doesn't 
care). OPA is seeking to enjoin an i. 
leged overcharge in rent, while the de- 
fendant is cross-suing on the ground 
(1) that rent-contro] is an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of legislative powers, 
and (2) that it is invalid because it abro- 
gates the right of contract. ’ 

e OPA’s Legal Policy—Considering the 
magnitude of the control area, OP A it 
self doesn’t originate a great deal of | 
gation. More often it steps in as friend 
of the court in cases brought either by 
tenants or landlords. Also, OPA fre- 
quently enters the court as intervend ) 
in a pending suit. 

As a result of this legal hubbul 
do’s and don’ts of the situation are now 
pretty well defined. Evasions hav« been 
successfully enjoined in one 01 
cases, and OPA therefore feels that the 
legal footing is becoming safer and 
safer. Furthermore, two new amenc 
ments to the rent regulation are now 
being contemplated to stop evictions 
and phony sales. The working of these 
rules is still in the mill. 

@ Landlord’s Rights—On the othe! 
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hand, certain rights are indubitably re- 
tained by the landlord. He can evict 
the tenant if nuisance (abusing prop- 
ety or partaking in disorderly doings) 
is proved. He can recover possession 
of the premises for personal occupation 
or for use Of his immediate family. 
Likewise the tenant must move if the 
iandlord is breaking up the premises 
into smaller apartments or amalgamat- 
ing small units into larger ones. 

Moreover, when a landlord cannot 
aflord the expense of converting the 
heating system from oil to coal, the 
tenant or tenants who stand to benefit 
from such conversion are permitted to 
hare the cost. The tenant’s share may 
be paid in a lump sum or may be spread 
over a period of time in the form of an 
addition to the rental payment. Such 
arrangements, however, must get offi- 
cial approval. 


New Air Routes 


CAB’s plans for Caribbean 
services may bring more lines 
into overseas picture as future 
competitors of Pan American. 


Bottoms are scarce and often sunk in 
the Caribbean. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board—at the instigation of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Maritime Commis- 
sion—has invited domestic and foreign 
airlines to apply for temporary certifi- 
cates to operate services from Miami 
to the islands, to Central America, and 
to the North Coast of South America. 
You may surmise that part of the con- 
ae ay war load will be rubber. 
¢The Question—This move bears im- 
portantly on the past and the future of 
foreign routes. There are, of course, no 
airline facilities north of Panama that 
are not fully occupied. The question 
prompting CAB’s call is: Can any of 
them be used in the Miami-Caribbean 
system to better advantage? 

Presumably some of the airlines 
think so, for 14 have made applications, 
without knowing just what routes are 
planned, and seven have been accepted 
for hearings. Or, maybe they are not 
thinking so much about the war as they 
are about rich Caribbean trade after 
the war. 
¢ What P.A.A. Will Say—Pan American 
Airways, with several lines already serv- 
ing the Caribbean, will intervene in the 
proceedings with a very sharp ques- 
tion. With its wealth of experience, 
P.A.A. will ask why the WPB-War- 
Navy airplane rationers don’t give it the 
planes to do this job, with less overhead 
and less exploration. 

If the board can find among the new 
applicants some equipment that is 
merely operating “as usual” through the 
war, that will be a partial answer. But 
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it won’t be good enough, and some 
officials privately admit as much. 

© Controvery—That is where this Mi- 
ami-Caribbean project ties in to the 
past. Pan American Airways has had 
U. S. foreign air service all to itself for 
years, and controversy over its “monop- 
oly” has been unceasing. For three or 
four years, American Export Airlines 
tried to break in on the Atlantic, event- 
ually won a certificate to England, only 
to see it abrogated by the President’s 
war combat zone. 

Export got a certificate to operate to 

Lisbon, which was then in a neutral 
zone. ‘The Post Office placed an item in 
its budget to pay Export for mail car- 
riage, but Congress removed it, even 
though State, War, Navy, and other 
Departments as well as the Post Office 
testified in favor. It was said around 
Washington at the time that Pan Am 
beat the Administration itself. 
@ What the War Has Done—War 
opened opportunities for government 
agencies to do as they pleased with 
oversea air routes. Instead of giving air- 
line equipment to P.A.A. to meet the 
war need, the Army gave it to domestic 
airlines and assigned them oversea 
routes to fly. The other day Army can- 
celed P.A.A.’s Atlantic plane ferry con- 
tract, and now it calls, through CAB, for 
other lines to help out in the Caribbean, 
P.A.A.’s original field of operation. 

The seven airlines whose applications 
indicate they have sufficient equipment 
and experience to be considered for the 
Miami-Caribbean merry-go-round are: 
Eastern Airlines, National Airlines, 


I:xpreso Aéreo interamericano, British 
West Indian Airways, TACA, Royal 
Dutch Airlines, and Aerovias Nacionales 
Puerto Rico. 

@ Old Issue Revived—Meanwhile, the 


old battle for a route from New Or- 
leans directly across the Gulf to Cen- 
tral America has started to smoke again. 


Both Pan American and American 
Export fought for it. Neither got it. 

Pan American-Grace Airlines, half 

owned by Pan American Airlines and 
half by W. R. Grace, operating on the 
West Coast of South America between 
Buenos Aires and the Canal, wants to 
get a terminal in the United States. 
But it could not apply without the ap 
proval of the 50% P.A.A. stock con 
trol, which was not forthcoming because 
these associates are actually competitors 
in some respects. 
@ Board’s Action—So CAB instituted a 
proceeding to determine whether Pan 
agra should be admitted to the United 
States, at the same time suspending a 
previous ruling that no more hearings 
would be held on route applications 
except in case of urgent public interest. 
Both Eastern Air Lines and Chicago 
and Southern leaped at this crack in 
the door, filing applications for New 
Orleans-Central America. 

Such a service would help to relieve 

the Caribbean air traffic bottleneck, 
but CAB would like to avoid a four 
cornered fight with Eastern, Chicago 
and Southern, Pan Am, and American 
Export till later on. Chances are it will 
settle the Panagra case and leave the 
others hanging. 
@ Into the Picture—Looking at the fu 
ture: To this day, nobody has a valid 
certificate to compete against Pan 
American Airways, except into Mexico. 
But United, T.W.A., Eastern, Export, 
and maybe others are flying the seas, 
and the Miami-Caribbean project wil! 
bring more into the picture. All will 
demand certificates, come peace, to con 
tinue operations. 


PRAIRIE LAUNCHING? 


Sidewise the good ship, 290, slides into 
the soupy waters of the Kaw River at 
Kansas City, Kans. She is a heavily 


armored, diesel-powered Navy vessel 
and her destiny lies in salt water. The 
drop bow marks her as an invasion 
unit. After trials she will run 2,000 
miles down river to the Gulf. 
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Paint Aplenty 


Industry’s adjustments to 
war curtailment of materials 
may mean permanent independ- 
ence of former foreign supply. 


Speeches prepared for the National 

Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Assn., orig- 
inally scheduled for Atlantic City next 
weck, will be delivered by mail. Rea- 
son: No convention. This, according to 
a veteran paint man, is just one of many 
instances of the industry’s quick adapt- 
ability to war conditions. 
e@ Not Screaming—Even the fact that 
China wood oil, commonly called tung 
oil (BW—May23’42,p45), is lighting the 
lamps and surfacing the roads of China 
rather than flowing into first-quality 
American enamels has failed so far to 
bring cries of alarm from the paint 
industry. 

Manufacturers explain that the com- 

"woe9e of 1,200 to 1,400 companies 
1as developed an ability to switch mate- 
rials without changing the properties of 
products, that no other industry is so 
flexible in that respect. They say that 
there is no paint shortage now, and 
that none is in sight. 
@ Difficulties—Unfavorable factors, of 
course, do exist. Some members of the 
industry doubt that a really satisfactory 
synthetic can be developed to replace 
tung. Oiticica and dehydrated castor 
are considered good natural alternatives 
but are now extremely scarce. Heat 
and blowing treatments designed to 
give linseed oil the drying character- 
istics of tung have not yet won over 
certain skeptics. 

All this is but one aspect of a larger 


roblem, a problem involving the whole 
ong-term outlook for fats and oils. 
@ Saving for the Future—Under War 
Production Board orders, the industry is 
already using 20% less fats and oils, 
the object being to build up a pool for 
the future. And appraisal of the future 
is complicated by the circumstance 
that most manufacturers’ oils can be 
modified to be made edible. 

Other adverse influences include: cur- 
tailment of the labor supply available 
for painting jobs; restrictions on new 
construction and the making of civilian 
products that normally require surfac- 
ing; curbs on container steel and tin; 
and the threat of a paint brush shortage, 
due to lack of Chinese and Russian 
bristle. 
© Corrective Action—All these unfavor- 
able factors are subject to corrective ac- 
tion, the manufacturers say. Flax and 
soybean acreage can be boosted further 
to relieve the oil supply situation. (This 
year has witnessed bumper crops, and 
most manufacturers have adequate 
stocks of raw materials.) Amateur paint- 
ers are being encouraged by easy-to-use 
water-base interior finishes. Fiber (pa- 
— glass, and wood containers 

ave been developed. 

The bristle supply is being conserved 
with 45% substitution of horsehair. 
Treated rayon bristles show promise of 
becoming satisfactery. For painting on 
flat surfaces, roller applicators are said 
to be faster and better than brushes. 
@QOn a War Footing—Normal indus- 
trial business of the paint makers flew 
out the window early this year, when 
the government clamped down on 
manufacture of autos, refrigerators, and 
other civilian goods. 

At the same time, in came enough 
government war orders to equalize total 
volume, which this year probably will 


of Paints 

Cammodity 
Castor Oil. 44,240 
Coconut Oil ete 919 
Corn Oil. . amiga 848 
Cottonseed Oil. : sneer 196 
Fish Oils. . 40 653 
Grease. ... . 150 
Linseed Oil. 373 745 
Marine Mammal Oils... ...... 
Neat's-foot Oil 
Olive Oil, Inedible 
Perilla Oil 
Rapeseed Oil 
Soybean Oil 
Tallow, Inedible 
Tung Oil... hed a eae eon 
Other Vegetable Oils. ........ 


Wid vik sbenttecdie 


*Less than o.1 percent 


Source 


Use of Fats and Oils by Paint Makers in 1941 


(Quantities in thousands of pounds) 


Amount Consumed 
in Manufacture 


and Varnishes 


Department of Commerce; Bureau of the Census. 


Percent of Commodity 
to Total Fats and 
Oils Used in Paints 
and Varnishes 
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PRIORITIES HIT PAINT | 


Few industries have been | t so 
hard by so many different priori: . and 
allocation orders. In addition {> the 
following, 40% of the 197 Lim» :tion 
Orders issued thus far have re:\yceq 
or prohibited the production of artj 
cles on which paint is normally sed, 


Number 
M-l-g 
M-9-c-3 
M-11 
M-15 
M-15-£ 
M-16 


M-18-a 
M-18-b 


M-19 
M-21 
M-25 
M-27 
M-30 
M-31 
M-32 
M-34 
M-38 
M-39 
M41 


M-43-a 
M-44 
M45 
M-46 
M-56 
M-57 
M-58 
M-65 
M-71 
M-78 
M-81 
M-91 
M-100-a 
M-104 
M-105 
M-106 
M-108 
M-116 
M-126 
M-130 
M-132 
M-136 
M-137 
M-142 
M-144 
M-150 
M-157 
M-158 
M-159 
M-167 
M-168 
M-169 
M-175 
M-184 
M-196 
M-214 
M-215 
M-226 
M-227 
P-55 


P-56-a 


P-57 
P-62 
P-65 
P-71 
P-76 
P-88 
P-89 


P-90 

P-100 
L-108 
L-197 


Title 

Aluminum pigment & puint 

Copper—supplementary « 

Zinc 

Rubber 

Rubber cement 

Tricresyl and triphenyl phos. 
phates 

Chromium 

Chromium—supplementar; 
order ; 

Chlorine 

Steel 

Formaldehyde 

Phenols 

Ethyl alcohol 

Methyl alcohol 

Potassium perchlorate 

Toluene 

Lead 

Cobalt 

Chlorinated hydrocarbon 
solvents 

Tin conservation order 

Titanium pigments 

Steel drums 

Chlorinated rubber 

Natural resins 

Tung oil 

Glycerine 

Cadmium 

Fats & oils 

Mercury 

Tinplate & terneplate 

Coal and coke 

New commercial vehicles 

Closures for glass containers 

Naphthalene 

Shellac 

Can enamel 

Enamel for covers 

Iron & steel conservation 

Passenger automobiles 

Sulphur 

Cans of blackplate 

Benzene 

Napthenic acid & naphthenates 

Fuel oil 

Aromatic petroleum solvents 

Chemical cotton pulp 

Drum exterior coatings 

Butyl alcohol 

Capryl alcohol 

Isopropyl alcohol 

Metal ethyl ketone 

Ethyl cellulose 

Aniline 

Soluble nitrocellulose 

Phthalic anhydride 

Glycols 

Dichlorethyl ether 

Copper chemicals 

Defense housing—privately 
financed 

Mining machinery & 
equipment 

Automobile & truck parts 

Laboratory equipment 

Marine paints 

Defense housing projects 

Steel drums : 

Railroad maintenance & repait 

Chemical production plant 
maintenance & repair 

Production requirements ordet 

Maintenance & repair 

Paints for metalworking 

Steel shipping drums 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


CAN YOU FORETELL THEIR FUTURE? 


IN TODAY’S FIGHT for production, employers 
want to put every man... every honest man they 
can get... into a responsible job. 

Yet thorough investigation into a man’s past 
...the only safe indication of his future...would 
mean the expenditure of precious time on the 
part of management. 

So today, more than ever before, industry is 


protecting itself with fidelity bonds written by 
surety companies like The Maryland . . . because 
the prospective employe’s record is investigated 
and the bond, when issued, becomes a token of 
integrity. 

A Maryland representative will be glad to tell 
you what form of fidelity bond best meets your 
needs. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the bome, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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SO VUCH 


FOR 


SO LITTLE 
} 4 4 Bu 


LEBROWN 
Lepcer Paper 


VEILES AP AUDAVIS. VEASS. 


BRO WN ) 


L. BROWN S FIN 
GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


run close to last year’s $611,000,000— 
a 35% advance from 1940. Moreover, 
if the new market for surfacing planes, 
tanks, trucks, guns, shells, and the thou- 
sands of other war necessities should 


require critical materials, the 
manufacturers will get their sh 
@ Linseed Oil—Despite emphasi 
to other oils, linseed oil is th 
bone of the paint industry anc 


The Army wanted some camou- 
flage paint—paint that would be 
usable in any climate from Iceland 
to the desert, that would work with 
any thinner from water to gasoline, 
that would be invisible to infra-red 
photography, that could be applied 
with a broom if necessary. 

Several companies submitted for- 
mulas; one was accepted, and the 
paint is now being made to specifi- 
cations. The incident illustrates 
what one manufacturer calls the in- 
dustry’s “broken field running abil- 
ity,” an attribute that is standing it 
in good stead in meeting new de- 
mands imposed by war. 
© Color Range—As approved by mili- 
tary and Civilian Defense authori- 
ties, camouflage paint comes in light 
and dark green, sand, earth colors of 
brown, red, and yellow, loam, field 
drab, and olive drab. 

Blackout paint, one manufacturer 
points out on a camouflage color 
card, doesn’t need to be black and 
in most cases shouldn’t be. If the 
blackout is obtained by exterior 
painting of windows, “the work 
should be considered from the 
camouflage angle and the opaque 
color used should be in harmony 
with the surroundings as much as 
possible.” Some blackout window 
paint is blue, a kind that admits a 
small amount of daylight. 

Another paint company stresses 
the desirability of using dark colors 
to reduce visibility and ability to 
reflect heat-producing infra-red rays. 
@ 50,000 Formulas—A spokesman 
for one of the larger paint makers 
said his firm had 50,000 formulas on 
file and a staff of technicians ready 
to write new ones to fit any special 
set of requirements. 

Lacquer is now being used in war 
factories to finish shell cases outside 
and inside, to make airplane “dopes,” 
to produce finishes for aircraft_and 
military motor vehicles. Du“Pont 
claims development of a new alkyd- 
type aircraft bnish, similar to refrig- 
erator enamel, except dark and dull, 
that resists light reflection from any 
angle. (This is a prized characteristic 
of military paints.) A hidden virtue, 
a company statement said, was dis- 
covered: the new enamel withstood 
the destructive action of de-icing 
fluids. 

e Treating Plywood—To help meet 
demands for bonded plywood con- 


The Paint Industry Goes to War 


struction of aircraft, Ault & Wil 
Corp., after extensive research, 
veloped treating systems that 
cluded pigmented and clear sealers, 
and camouflage enamel. Moisti: 
can be kept out, the company found, 
by impregnation of the wood wit! 
the plastic type sealer. 

Among specifications which 
finished plywood must meet: “Des- 
ert temperature of 150 degrees Fah- 
renheit for six hours, followed 
sub-zero stratosphere temperature 
within a space of 15 minutes, held 
for one hour, then back to desert 
conditions at 156 degrees.” 

@ Other War Jobs—Other war activi- 
ties of the paint makers include care- 
ful mobilization of spray-painting 
equipment; special attention to in- 
side lighting effects in war factories, 
to promote worker efficiency; cold 
and crack-resisting putties to improve 
aircraft wing quality; protective coat- 
ing for the interior of aircraft cooling 
systems; dip tank sealers for ply- 
wood; rust-preventing green primer 
for stee] seaplane runways; camou- 
flage for stainless steel aircraft; paint 
for pontoons; and shatterproof coat- 
ings for glass. 

© Home Front—Brightest paint news 
on the domestic front is development 
of water-thinned interior paints, 
easily applied by any amateur to wall 
paper or any other flat surface. They 
are practically odorless, dry quickly, 
and wear better than the old style 
calsomine or chalk interior finishes. 

In marketing its “Kem-Tone,” a 

resin emulsion water-base interior 
finish, Sherwin-Williams Co. has 
abandoned some traditional trade 
practices. Its newly designed pack- 
age does not carry the company’s 
widely circulated trade mark, “Covers 
the World,” and the company name 
appears only incidentally with other 
related distributors. For the first 
time in Sherwin-Williams’ history, a 
major sales and advertising campaign, 
said to run $1,000,000, has been 
aimed at product selling. In all pre- 
vious Sherwin-Williams’ campaigns, 
the aim was to sell the company’s 
reputation. 
@ Soybean Base—A rival product by 
the Glidden Co., “Spred,” is made 
from a soybean protein base. Both 
Kem-Tone and Spred feature appli 
cation by the roller method, and 
push the sale of rollers rather than 
brushes. 
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WOULD YOU TACKLE THIS JOB 
without seching aduice? 


You would probably question the sanity of 
anyone who suggested that you contract for 
a bridge—or a factory—without technical 
advice and assistance. In any such case you 
doubtless retain architects, engineers and 
lawyers to advise you on all important 
details— including the quantity and quality 
of materials to be used. 


But when the same structure is com- 
plete, do you take equal precautions in 
having it insured? Do you accept any in- 
surance contract that is offered, without 
having it scrutinized by some qualified 
person who represents you? Do you use 
the services of an independent insurance 
brokerage organization—and have them, 
qualified by experience, use the markets 
best qualified for the risks to be insured; 
assist you in determining the extent and 
scope of the needed coverage; and negoti- 
ate for you the insurance you desire? 


The insurance broker is a buyer—not a 
seller. He works for you—the insured. 
He buys in the open market—with a 
knowledge of the whole market. He knows 
how to draft insurance contracts to fit your 
particular business. If you have a loss he 
is your representative in the negotiation 
and collection of your claims. And _ his 
compensation is not an extra fee from 
you, but a brokerage paid by the insurance 
companies. 


For almost 100 years Johnson & Higgins 
have served substantial firms and corpora- 
tions as insurance buyers and advisers. If 
you would like to discuss the application 
of their service to your business, a repre- 
sentative will call on request. 


* * * 


In insurance brokerage — it costs no more 
to have the best. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


CHICAGO & le 4 lai A , 13845 SAN FRANCISCO 

DETROIT SEATTLE 

PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE BROKERS VANCOUVER 

BUFFALO WINNIPEG 
63 Watt STREET - NEw YORE 

HAVANA TORONTO 

LOS ANGELES Buyers of Insurance fer Commerce and Indushry MONTREAL 
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FRONT 


Use Zé. Equipment to 


“MATCH THE MACHINE 
TO THE JOB” 


Send a battleship to sink a destroyer? — hardly 

. a big bomber to down a pursuit plane — 
not in Uncle Sam's Army. Our strategists know 
the importance of matching speed and fire- 
power for the job at hand. 


And so in armament building. Massive jigs 
and assemblies are monuments to American 
ingenuity and production power. But just as 
important are fast precision tools to take over 
production of small parts so that capacities of 
larger machines will not be wasted. 


Atlas is the foremost manufacturer of a com- 
plete line of machine tools for economical 
production of small precision parts. Atlas F- 
Series 10” Lathes, Milling Machines, 7” Shapers, 
Drill Presses and Multiple Spindle Drilling 
Machines have helped “E” award plants in all 
parts of the nation win their production battles. 

Everyone is working to shorten the road to 
victory. Can this idea of matching the machine 
to the job be helpful in your plant? 


MILLING MACHINE 


SHAPER 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY auiinis soins 


1085 North Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


amone (las. customers 


Addressograph Multigraph Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Corporation Bendix Aviation, Lrd. 
Aluminum Co. of America Eclipse Machine Division 
American Brakeblok Distrs. Scintilla Magneto Div. 
American Chain & Cable Bendix Products Div. 

Company, Inc. Wayne Division 
American Locomotive Co. Zenith Carburetor Div. 
American Safety Razor Corp. Bendix Radio Corp. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Beech Aircraft Company Boeing Aircraft Company 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 


ARE: 


Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
Brunswick Balke lendar 
Company } 
Buffalo Arms Corporation 
Bulova Watch Company 
ian Car Munitions 


Company 
Cannon Mfg. Corp. Div. 
Carboloy Company, Inc. 


ably will continue to be, at lea:+ yny 
the war is over. Last year it s\pplieg 
two-thirds of the total volume 3 ,) 
|used in paints and varnishes 
country (see table). This year’ 
| tic flaxseed crop is estimated 
000,000 bu. by the Departn 
Agriculture. Imports from Ar; 
= there is a surplus, hay 
greatly restricted by lack of carg 
| Paint and varnish makers used 
of the linseed oil supplied to al 
tries last year, in comparison to 
of only 10.9% for paint and va 
the total industrial use of fats a 
@ Other Oils—Next in line, but far be 
hind linseed, were tung, castor, soy. 
bean and fish oils. Perilla oil, from’, 
quick-maturing plant grown in Japan 
and Manchuria, and oiticica oil, from 
a nut that is native to Brazil, have beep 
used in place of tung but have been 
increasingly hard to get. Last years 
oiticica crop failed, but the current crop 
is good, leaving shipping as the limit. 
ing factor in next year’s supply. 
Castor oil supplies are limited by 


OUS 


| (1) crushing equipment and (2) ship. 
| ping space between Brazil and this 


country. Present stocks, except medic- 
inal, have been frozen. The Depart 


ment of Agriculture is promoting new 


STRAPS FOR BOLTS 


Manufacturers of oil and water cool 
ers usually prepare flanged outlets for 
shipment by bolting on wooden caps. 
Now at least one of them is saving 
bo]ts, nuts, time, and money by 
threading Acme Steelstrap through 
the bolt holes (top), pulling it up 
tight (bottom), and clinching it. 


TL ad e 
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of castor beans in seven south- 
(BW-—Sep.5'42,p60). Soybean 
ling to replace most of the for- 
eign oil imports, except linseed. Soy- 
ean acreage has been increased 1,000% 
in the last eight years. 

ePigments—I'rade circles visualize no 
seneral shortage of pigments. Earlier 
this year there were restrictions on lead, 
zinc, and titanium, but these restric- 
tions have been lifted. However, where 
the pigment is pure metal or has to be 
processed from metal, the general metal 
shortages apply. Metallic aluminum, 
faked in paint, was considered especially 
yaluable for coating structural steel. 
The aluminum flakes rose to the surface 
and spread out into a kind of metallic 
kin. Now such paint is banned by 
priority orders. 

Bronze powder paints, using finely 
divided metals, also have ~been  sub- 
ected to the metal regulations. Cup- 
rous oxide, an important factor in the 
copper situation, is not available for 
any use Other than antifouling paint to 
repel barnacles on ship bottoms. 
¢ Industry’s Whites—Lithopone, a zinc 


planting 
om states 
oil 1S bid 


imit- 


1 by 
ship. 
this 
edic- 
dart- 


tions with barium sulphate, in recent 
years has replaced lead and zinc oxides 
as the most widely used white. An- 
other white is titanium oxide, esteemed 
for “lasting whiteness and good _hid- 
ing.” It is derived from black sand (il- 
menite), imported before the war from 


new 


including deposits in North Carolina 


placing the imports. 

Earthen colors, various metallic ox- 
ides, and chemical colors precipitated on 
inert bases continue to be plentiful. So 
is black, in the form of lamp black and 
other types of carbon. 
¢Resins—The paint industry’s resins 
range all the way from natural resin 
and gums from prehistoric trees found 
in the Congo and the East Indies to 


dozen years. The synthetics generally 
are better because subject to more exact 
controls. ‘They give body to varnishes, 
enamels, and lacquers. Those related 
to explosive ingredients are under goy- 
emment regulation. 

Phthalic anhydride, the base of an 
extremely ah automobile enamel, 
has been placed under government allo- 
cation. Rctemmtatne manufacturers, 
however, say there is no general short- 
age of resins, because so many different 
series remain available. 
*Solvents—Because some of the sol- 
vents and diluents. used in lacquer are 
useful in making explosives, they have 
been greatly restricted. Lacquer, which 
in American and European usage is a 
hard varnish or enamel-like substance 


dries by evaporation, whereas paint and 
vamish dry by oxidation. The nitro- 
cellulose lacquers are a mixture of two 


the synthetics developed in the last | 


sulphide pigment in various combina- | 


India and Norway. American sources, | 


developed by the Glidden Co., are re- | 


made from nitro- or ethyl-cellulose, | 


FLUID TRANSPORT — What does it 
mean? It means carrying steam from 
a boiler at 2000 pounds per square 
inch; vapor from a refinery still; gas 
from a tank; water from a reservoir. 
It means more than that. It means 
compensating for such factors as heat 
and cold, expansion and contraction, 
pressure — factors as important in 
themselves as the fluid to be trans 
ported, It means the manufacture and 
fabrication of the many connecting 
links that convert a pile of pipe into 
a piping system. 


GRINNELL 


IRANSPOR 


sn fed te exect engineered jeyouts... vete- 


>. querd > High-temperature Piping syttems. 


AND TUBE FITTINGS—Steel, cast - ADJUSTABLE PIPE HANGERS engineered 
‘ ‘to provide the right henger for ANY 

piping ANYWHERE. Foster to instell . . . 
oes djustable ofter instellation. 


DATA FOLDERS on these and other Grinnell piping products will be 
gladly furnished. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, 
R. I. Branch offices in principal 


whenever PIPING is invocveo 


Loyalty and morale aren’t for sale. 
But here is a definite step you CAN 


take toward promoting the welfare | 
and security of your employees— | 


a step which will merit and gain 
an improved attitude on the part 
of your men toward their jobs 


and their company. §Connecticut | 


General’s PROTECTED PAY 
ENVELOPE PLAN is a modern, 


all-inclusive form of “group insur- 


ance” which enables you to do for | 


ent. 
| ester-alcohol, 


separate families of products. One is 
nonvolatile, solid, and film-forming. 
The other is the volatile liquid or 
“vehicle” which carries the solid in 
solution. 

The film-producing solid is composed 
of nitro-cellulose, plus a gum or resin, 


| and a plasticizer or softener such as 


castor oil. (Dehydrated castor oil has 


| been found to be a powerful drying oil, 


practically equal to tung.) The volatile 
material includes a solvent and-a dilu- 
The solvent (an ester, ketone, 
ether-alcohol or ether- 
ester) dissolves the nitro-cellulose and 
resin. The diluent is a hydrocarbon 
liquid that dilutes the solvent without 
impairing its solvent properties. 

© for Explosives—Toluol, used in mak- 


_ ing trinitrotoluene (1T'.N.T.), is an out- 


standing solvent that has been grabbed 


| for war use. It is a coal tar hydrocar- 
| bon, a by-product of coke ovens or 


petroleum refineries. Paint manufac- 
turers say their chemists can keep on 
replacing all such materials. Substi- 
tutes for toluol are being offered in 
trade publications and are said to be 
satisfactory. ‘There is a feeling, how- 
ever, that the solvent situation may 
become more delicate as the war goes 
on, and that the industry will have 
to make further adjustments. 

The last war made the American 


your employees that which they | ff 


cannot do for themselves. It is co- 
operative. Its cost is trivial. It pro- 


tects both the worker and his fam- 


ily. It is an unusually successful 


method of stepping up efficiency, | 


both on the job and in time saved 
by getting disabled men back to 
work sooner. § Put this potent, con- 
structive force to work for YOU — 
as have hundreds of business lead- 
ers all over the country. 


May we, without obligation, send you a 
booklet explaining the many advantages 
of this Plan—with statements by employ- 
ers telling what it has done for them? 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Company 


HAR NN 


OUT OF THE LUXURY LINE 


Dressed like men from Mars, paint 
sprayers work on the utilitarian bodies 
of “jeeps” in the Lincoln plant of 
Ford Motor Co. The $1,000,000 spray 
shed was originally used for the paint- 


paint and varnish industry inde. ndeps 
of the German dye and chemi , 
This war seems about to make 
pendent of historic supplies of 
vegetable, fish, and animal oil; 


STIRRUP PUMP BOOM 


Arrangements for manufacture ang 
sale of 2,258,000 stirrup pumps fo; 
civilian protection against inccndian 
bombs have been completed with ix 
manufacturers (in various parts of the 
country) by the Office of Civiliin De. 
fense, the Office of Price Adiinistr. 
tion, and the Defense Supplies Com 

The pumps will retail for $3 to $3, 
(OPA’s ceiling), and will be al 
by OCD to specific localities on the 
basis of their vulnerability, likelihood of 
attack, and importance to the war pro- 
duction program, Local civilian defense 
councils will oversee the distribution 
which will be made either through dj. 
rect sale to individuals or munic ipalities 
within the wholesale price range of 
$2.31 to $2.63, or through established 
retail outlets. 

OPA predicted that release of the 
government-approved pump _— would 
drive down the cost of independent) 
manufactured equipment that is at 
present selling at a retail price of $6.50 
to $12. 


cated 


ing of Lincoln luxury models. The 
steel frames and stampings uscd to 
assemble these bodies come trom 
Ford’s own rolling mills; shipments 
are made from Lincoln to the final 
assembly line at River Rouge and to 
other company assembly plants. 
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The Institute where Whiskies 
get a Post-Graduate Degree 


N A 52-ACRE CAMPUS just outside 
Louisville, Kentucky, stands a 
cluster of 15 imposing structures 
suggesting a great scientific institute. 


It is the newest and most ad- 
vanced distillery in the world... 
headquarters for Calvert research. 


And in a sense this is a scientific 
institute... for here Calvert whiskies 
get their post-graduate degree. 


Every whiskey, you see, starts out 
in life as grain in the bin... rye, 
barley or corn. Its elementary curric- 
ulum includes various basic steps . . . 
cooking, fermentation, distilling and 
barreling. 


Then comes the day when the 
whiskey graduates from its charred 
oak barrel, having matured, and de- 
veloped a character of its own. 


or more old. 27%9% straight whiskies, 722% grain neutral spirits. Calvert ‘‘Reserve”’ 


Is this the end of a whiskey’s 
“education”? Is it ready to be bottled 
and take its place in the world? We 
don’t think so. 


Distilling and aging are not the 
end—but the beginning—of the long 
course through which Calvert whis- 
kies pass. 

Calvert's “faculty” 
trained scientists now selects, from 
the world’s largest stock of fine whis- 
kies and costly grain neutral spirits, 


of university- 


those which have graduated with top 
honors. They are analyzed, tested, 
classified .. . in terms of flavor. . 


bouquet — body — smoothness — and 
other desirable whiskey qualities. 

Then comes the final . . . the most 
important step of all. Those rare 
whiskies and spirits are harmoniously 
blended . . . to emerge as a finer, 
higher type of whiskey. 

This post-graduate blending 
course results in the superb taste of 
Calvert whiskies...in their magnifi 
cent lightness, smoothness, and deli 
cacy of flavor. 

And we believe it also explains 
why Calvert is America’s favorite 
luxury whiskey. * 


Calvert 


e Institute of Blends 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. ¥Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. *Calvert “*Special’*s The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years 


: The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more 


old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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THE MAN WITH A DRAWERFUL | That Man Higgins 


OF TOMORROW 


A suggestion for the man who 
is helping win the war today 


“Post. -WAR D DATA 
AND PLANS 


HERE have you been?” asked 

the General Manager. “I haven’t 
seen a Taylor Field Engineer for some 
time!” 

“'That’s because I’ve been spending 
more time with your plant production 
men. Bill Stevens and I have just re- 
vamped a temperature control setup 
that will increase your output mate- 
rially!” 

“Fine!” the G. M. said. “But what’s 
on your mind now?” 


“Just this,’ I said. “Your whole 
effort today is on winning the war. 
But the Government is also planning 
on how to win the peace. And Taylor 
Instruments can help do both.” 

“*How’s that?” he asked. 

“Simply because of the way they’re 
built. Taylor Instruments today are 
designed for speedy conversion to new 
methods, new products, new emer- 


gencies as they arise. The same in- 
struments that are helping you meet 
war production schedules now will 
help you switch to peacetime manu- 
facturing as soon as the war is won!” 

The G. M. pointed to a filing cab- 
inet. “Here’s a drawerful of post-war 
ideas. There’s a lot of Taylor material 
in here now. But give me everything 
else you think we can use. We want 
to plan with Taylor in mind!” 

* * * 

In their daily servicing of war indus- 
try, Taylor Field Engineers are amass- 
ing a wealth of experience that can 
ep you tomorrow—and more im- 
ortant, right now! Call your local 
ary office. Or write Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y. or 
Toronto, Canada. Instruments for in- 
dicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow 
and liquid level. 


TO AMERICANS ON 
THE HOME FRONT: 


Taylor Household Ther- 
mometers and Weather 
Instruments have enlisted 
for the duration. Most 
stores still have stocks on 
hand. If yours hasn't, re- 
member—Taylor’s war ex- 

rience will bring youeven 

tter instruments later! 


BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 


- 
‘Taylor Instruments 


ACCURACY FIRST 


INDUSTRY 


IN HOME AND 


* 


Thwarted in ambition t, 
build ships, he’s back agzin with 
plans for bigger ‘n better planes 
and he won't brush off. 


When the Maritime Co; 


stopped -construction of the liggi 


assembly-line shipyard at New 
some weeks back (BW-Jul.25 
not everybody believed a steel Ns. 
was the real and only cause. But there 
was nothing phony about it. 

@ Plant Overestimated—Commission of. 
ficials say the shipbuilding plant fo; 
this war was far overestimated. ‘Th 
commission doesn’t blame itself, or an: 
one else. Reduction of Liberty shi 
building time to one-third the original 
estimate—from 241 days to 
miracle that not even the most opt 


a m 


701s ) 


a 


| mistic builder dreamed he could per- 


form. 

If the whole yard program, including 
the Higgins New Orleans facilities, wa: 
now in operation, it would be down t 


| 60% of capacity for lack of stecl. The 
| commission plans.to meet the Presi. 


dent’s schedule of 24,000,000 tons this 
year and next by devoting about 57° 


| of way capacity to Liberty ships. 


e Better Balance—The rest is being 
turned over to tankers and to combat 
ships for the Navy. The shift to tank 
ers does not involve upping the tanker 
schedule. It merely puts the dry cargo- 
tanker program in better balance and 
slows the use of steel, be€ause it’s the 


Armed with a sample of plywood 
which they plan to use in making 4 
| giant cargo plane, Andrew J. Higgins 
| (tight), New Orleans shipbuilder. and 
his plane designer, Harry Atwood, are 
in Washington seeking a trial order 
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RIBBONS OF WIPENSE 


Piercing the privacy of night, giant “eyes” watch over our cities. As the silver ribbons of 


light reach and reveal the plane, anti-aircraft guns automatically have it covered. These 


guardians of our homes are controlled by a nervous system of wires—wires that must not 


fail. Should the gun’s concussion break a single insulation, the defense of the city must falter. 


CONTROLLED BY A REVOLUTIONARY KIND OF WIRE... 


Fortunately, prior to the war, a revolution- 
ary kind of insulated wire was developed 
and perfected by United States Rubber 
Company. Millions of feet of this Laytex* 


nications systems of our cities. It is used in 
the lighting of modern buildings. Laytex is 
thin, light, strong, tough. This rubber insu- 
lation is the most flexible of all insulation 


for electrical conductors. It is most impervi- 
ous to moisture and remains stable through 


Wire are fighting with our Armed Forces 
and serving in the fire and police commu- 


Alert to the years abead, United States Rubber Company chemists and engineers, work- 
ing with Buna and other synthetics,announce a new rubber insulation of the future day. 
Many new problems of compounding and purification still need to be solved but the 
Scientists who achieved Laytex will solve them.There is no adequate substitute for rubber 
insulation in the all-importam: field of communication in war and peace. We look for- 


ward with these new developments to making an even better rubber for insulating wire. 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center « New York 


. 
FEC. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


a wide range of temperatures. It will not 
shatter under concussion. This is a vital fac 
tor in its use by both the Army and Navy. 
It is perfectly centered—because, for the first 
time in the history of electricity, the insu 
lation is applied successfully in liquid form. 


If you need help in maintaining 

production quotas for your war 

effort, ask for such famous “VU. S.”” 
trade-marked products as U. S. Matchless 
and Giant Conveyor Belts, U.S. Royal and 
Rainbow Transmission Belts, U. S. Royal 
Cord Air Hose, U. S. Holdtite and Secu- 
rity Friction and Rubber Tapes, U. S. Rain- 
bow and Redman Sheet Packings, U. S. 
Rainbesto and Peerless Rod Packings. If 
you have special problems, let us give you 
the help of our experience. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Je make lungs 


HERE’S a new story coming out of the 

Pacific war theatre. We are beginning 
to read it over and over again. It is a good 
story, because it’s about men’s lives being 
saved ... lives which would have been lost 
in World War No. 1. 

Harold Dixon told the story first. He 
and his bomber crew floated for 34 days 
on a 4’ x 8’ rubberized, carbon-dioxide-in- 
flated raft. Then Ensign Gay added his 
version. He clung to his Kidde raft and got 
a “fish-eye view” of the Midway sea battle. 
Now we hear of Aviation Machinist Win- 
chell who drifted for 18 days, sharing his 
raft with his radioman. 

These men owe their lives to rubberized 
fabric and to carbon dioxide gas. We han- 
dle the gas part. Walter Kidde & Company 
makes the carbon dioxide cylinders and 
valves which turn a bundle of fabric into 
a buoyant life-raft. 

Now the trend points to each man carry- 
ing his own raft in a parachute-type pack. 
A Kidde bottle, holding % lb. of carbon 
dioxide, inflates the boat. We make the 
cylinder shatter-proof so it won’t fragment, 
if a bullet hits it. 

Thus, carbon dioxide tackles another 
war assignment. When you check all the 


~<a ‘ . 
ea 
A i 


jobs it is doing, carbon dioxide is certainly 
the hardest-working gas that man knows 
and uses. High-pressure gases are our spe- 
cial field. Kidde engineers stand among 
leading U. S. experts in storage, release, 
valving of gases under pressure. 

If any aspect of high-pressure gases pre- 
sents a problem to your technical staff, we 
hope you'll call us in. 


Research and Development Department of 


Kidde © 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 1024 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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| Liberty ships that chew up 
The commission has no 

making use of the abandon 
yard and doesn’t know of 
agency that has such plans. 

| Members had no comment 
ment by Andrew J. Higgins, 
the sea-going Paul Bunyan, 
A.F.L. hearing committee in 
leans, that 30,000 tons of ste 
the yard before the stop orde: 
have to be scrapped. 

@ Government Pleased—You: 
probably was right. The ¢ 
is so elated over the big 
shipbuilding (BW —Oct.3'42 
it cannot cry over a little fai 
Louisiana bayou. Nobody m 
except New Orleans and p 
Higgins. 

But Higgins is not downhearted. 1 
| was in Washington last week with ; 
cargo airplane project and a » 
under his arm, following the tra 
Henry J. Kaiser. He wants to } 
big planes, and he will not brush of 

easier than Kaiser—who didn't. 
e They Didn’t Say No—Higgins back 
the big war chiefs into a corner, and the 
| gave him the fishy eye, but they didn’ 
| say no. They just dared him, as the 
did Kaiser, to find the materials. Ani 
| Higgins told them there is more illegally 
inventoried copper right around 
| bailiwick than he could use in years 
| Higgins doesn’t want an order for air. 
planes—at least not now. He only wan! 
| encouragement, and if he doesn't gc 
that, he says he’ll build a sample plan: 
anyway. 


Distillers’ Status 


Suspension of all whisky 

production will leave stocks 

enough to keep normal thirsts 
slaked five years. 

Moving with suddenness that stunned 
the industry, the War Production Board 
stopped all whisky production, effectue 

‘Oct. 8. The action marked the last of 
a series of directives taking over the 
| country’s output of whisky for redistille 
tion into war alcohol. 
e@ Who’s Affected—The order affected 
only a few companies—like Seagram ané 
Hiram Walker—which have been tun 
ing out alcohol for smokeless powdk! 
| and other war uses since early this year, 
| and which had accordingly received spe 
| cial permission to produce whisky {0 
themselves until Nov. 1.. The industry 
had long understood that all beverag? 
| production was to stop by that date. 
Other companies had already bees 
ordered into full-time war production 
All of the Schenley and National plant 
and most of the little fellows had beet 
taken over by Oct. 1. Many went out 
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of the whisky business on Sept. 15 un- | 
der WPB directive, and some have been 
out since Sept. 1. 
¢ Resentment—Resigned to full conver- 
sion by Nov. 1, and publicly in favor 
of thus doing its bit, the industry never- | 
theless objected to the speedup orders, 
charging bad faith, bad management, | 
and worse. With alcohol now so pienti- 
fy] that storage is a serious problem, 
whisky people argued that the drastic 
change in program could not be due to | 
mm acute alcohol shortage. Searching for 
other reasons, they thought they found | 
one in WPB’s own failure to convert | 
the eastern seaboard industrial alcohol 
plants to grain on schedule. 

WPB’s rapid-fire directives of the last | 
month, culminating in the Oct. 8 order, | 
have all channeled the whisky output of 
the industry to the eastern seaboard 
plants, there to substitute as a raw ma- 
terial for the molasses supplies which 
are no longer coming in from Cuba, due 
to the tanker shortage. 
eGrain Alcohol Delay—It was known 
ix months ago that molasses supplies | 
would-trickle out about September, and 
plans were made to have the molasses 
cohol plants on a grain basis by then. 
lhe plants, however, will not be ready 
to produce grain alcohol until next 
pring. Meanwhile, the whisky indus- | 
try feels it is taking the rap to keep the 
hig alcohol plants going. In fact, bitter 
feeling against the industrial alcohol 
industry has temporarily obscured the | 
industry’s internal alcohol feuds. 

Since January, WPB has taken the | 
whisky industry’s entire output of al- 
cohol and, since April, an increasing 
sare of whisky gallonage for redis- 
tillation into alcohol (BW—Aug.15’42, 
p30). 
¢ Equalizing the Blow—In an effort to 
bear as equitably as possible upon corff- 
peting trade interests, WPB (1) has 
sponsored changes in internal revenue 
laws and regulations permitting sub- 
stitution of high-proof whisky for 190- | 
proof alcohol in blends and gin, (2) | 
has taken the bulk of the whisky needed 
for war alcohol from the companies | 
that contributed the least alcohol. 

That is why companies like Seagram 
and Hiram Walker, which lost their | 
alcohol production last January, have 
been allowed to produce an acceptable 
substitute, while straight whisky houses, 
contributing less alcohol, have lost a 
much larger share of their whisky pro- 
duction. 

It is perhaps a test of WPB’s fairness 
that the “blends” and the “straights” 
have complained with equal bitterness. 
*Five Years’ Drinking—With whisky 
production now stopped entirely, stocks 
are sufficient for five years of normal 
drinking, at least three years of wartime 
drinking, 

_ The consumer may taste a difference 
in his blended whisky and gin as the 
substitute alcohol replaces the real thing; 
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AIR EXPRESS 
GAINS SHARPLY 


Now IN 
16th YEAR 


Express carried by commercial air lines in first 
@x months of this year gained sharply over a 
year ago, according to AIR ExprEss DIvIsION of 
Railway Express Agency. It said movement of 
essential materials was largely responsible. 

In order that air lines may utilize cargo space 
more efficiently, shippers are urged to forward 
traffic earlier in the day, when more space is 


available than on night flights. 


Taken from Boston News Bureau, August 22, 1942 


You do not need a priority to ship by Air Express, but if 

you have war production shipments requiring priorities, 

they will be granted. Phone Railway Express Agency, 
Air Express DIVISION, or any air line. 


AUR EXPRESS 


—— 


fRAILWAY EAPHRESS 
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beyond that there should be little 
change except in price as taxes and costs 
move upward. Biggest change will be in 
the number of brands. Young whiskies, 
cheap gins, private brands will go off 
the market rapidly as the little fellows 
run out of the makings. 

e@ Proofs Coming Down—To cke out 
stocks, distillers are reducing proofs of 
both straight and blended whiskies and 
increasing the whisky content of blends. 
The first move will save whisky, the sec- 
ond alcohol. If watering the whisky 
doesn’t do it, the distillers generally may 
be obliged to resort to dealer rationing, 
as have a few already. 

e Hangs on the War—Future of the in- 
dustry depends on the war. If it’s a 
short war, there should be little change 
in the competitive positions of the big 
companies, although many of the little 
fellows may be swallowed up as their 
shorter stocks run out. Thanks to the 
beneficence of WPB and its own fore- 
sight, pr are has a stock of blending 
spirits sufhcient to maintain its position 
as sales leader of the industry for a year 
or two. 

@ Inventory a Factor—If it’s a long war, 
companies like Schenley and some of 
the old Kentucky distilling families 
that lovingly - away more whisky 
than they could afford will come out 
on top. With the largest inventory in 
the liquor business and second place in 
sales, Schenley looks like the best bet 
to weather a long war with its reported 
2,000,000 bbl. of whisky—nearly 205 
of total stocks. 

National, Hiram Walker, and Frank- 
fort, the conservatives among the big 
companies, still are in the middle. ‘They 
have adequate stocks for a medium war, 


would be hard pressed by a long one. 
e@ Warehouse Stocks Up — Despite 
WPB’s steadily increasing “take” from 
the industry, which climbed from an 
estimated 5,000,000 gal. of alcohol in 
January to 12,000,000 of alcohol and 
whisky combined in September, the in- 
dustry has managed to increase its ware- 
house stocks considerably. 

From 500,000,000 gal. of whisky in 
January, stocks have climbed to 525,- 
000,000, a new high. Even stocks of 
blending spirits have increased. From 
about 35,000,000 gal. of alcohol in 
January, stocks have jumped to an esti- 
mated 50,000,000, including Seagram's 
ersatz alcohol, which is really double- 
distilled whisky. 


Gold’s Brushoff 


Labor shortage in strategic 
metal mines evokes WPB order 
halting production of gold for 
the duration. 


WPB’s long-awaited order last week 
halting all big gold-mining operations 
shows pretty clearly how far the gov- 
ernment will go to discourage nonessen- 
tial enterprise which, in Washington’s 
opinion, obstructs the war program. It 
also illustrates how selective service, 
production, and manpower controls can 
be meshed to apply a squeeze. 

The Canadian government acted right 
along with the United States. ‘That 
means production of 6,000,000 fine 
ounces a year (@ $35 an ounce) is af- 
fected in this country and 5,000,000 


GHOST TOWN SCRAP 


In the eyes of the scrap-hungry Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo., 
countless abandoned gold and silver 
mines are becoming, in effect, promis- 
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ing iron mines. Because of transpor- 
tation difficulties in Colorado’s early 
days, mining operators, when their 
luck ran out, often completely aban- 
doned costly and heavy pieces of min- 
ing and milling equipment. The prob- 


north of the border. (Other | 
ducers are South Africa with 14 (09 
oz. a year, U.S.S.R. with undiscly 
output that has been estimated in x 
quarters as second only to So 

and Australia with 1,500,000. 

@ Lodes and Placers—Shut 

the duration, effective this 
some 200 to 300 gold mines. I: xemps 
from the WPB ban are lo a 
that produced less than 1,200 tons 
commercial ore, and placer mines ths 
treated less than 1,000 cu. ad. f mat 
tial, in 1941. These, however, are » 
stricted to the approximate ¢ 
of 1941 production. 

Except for such maintenance oper: 
tions as they choose to perform ap 
such milling and machine shop jobs ; 
the WPB order permits them, the b; 
mines will be morgues after Dec, ¢ 
the deadline for processing or 

Thus the door is diaumed on 3 
industry as old, almost, as virtue ai 
vice, an industry which last year add 

$209,000,000 to the wealth of the U.s 
@ No Surprise—WPB’s action was n 
surprise to operators (BW-—Sep.12'4 
p35), whose anguished cries hed 
pierced the air ever since labor shor. 
ages in the critical nonferrous met 
mines riveted attention on the skill of 
gold miners. By successive stages 
Washington withdrew their prioritic 
on mining materials (BW—Mar.14'42 
p24), encouraged gold miners to shift 
to critical mining (copper, zinc, tung. 
sten, chrome), failed to enforce against 
gold miners the War Manpower Con. 
mission’s order holding metal miners t 
their jobs (BW —Sep.12’42,p7), and 
finally halted production altogether. 

Coincident with WPB’s shutdown 


|Uivalen: 


lem of transporting scrap to CF 1's 
blast furnaces still exists, but salvagets 
with modern cutting torches an¢ 
heavy-duty motor trucks are alread 
moving abandoned stamp and ball 
mills and other massive equipmen 
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WE’RE ON ACTIVE DUTY 


on AN 11,000 MILE FRON 


O LOOK at us, you’d never think of us as 

soldiers. We’re not dressed according 
to Army regulations. Certainly our weapons 
aren’t regular military equipment. A lot of 
us are too old or too heavy or too something 
or other, according to military standards. 
Still, we’re an army—35,000 strong. 

The fighting front of Burlington Lines is 
11,000 miles of railroad in thirteen states. 
Our weapons are locomotives and ledgers, 
freight cars and flares, switchyards and 
semaphores, diesels and drawbars, ties and 
timetables, passenger cars and pencils, 
typewriters and tickets. 

Our job is to make sure that both military 


PUULAUNNGanen ea NA EAN 


men and materiel get prompt, efficient 
transportation in our sector—at the same 
time see that essential civilian travel is well 
protected. It’s a big job, and we’re using 
our fine fleet of passenger trains headed by 
14 diesel-powered Zephyrs, and our scores 
of fast freights to maintain dependable and 
efficient service where it counts most. 

Burlington’s army and all the other rail- 
road armies the country over are inspired 
by one vital fact—America’s fighting and 
production fronts can be no better 
than its transportation front. Could 
there be a stronger incentive to do our 
job well? 


GULF COAST 


Burlington 
Lines 
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NO MILITARY SECRET... 


your office helps in the attack! 


* 


The angry roar of guns and the 
busy hum of office machines are 
first cousins in more than sound. 


For the factories that once 
made office machines are now 
hard at work turning out weapons. 


America’s great office machine 
industry...of which Underwood 
Elliott Fisher is proud to be a 
part...is now devoting practic- 
ally all its manufacturing skill 
and experience to the production 
of war materials. 


We possess this great industry 
only because in offices like yours 
energetic, resourceful workers 
insist on modern machine meth- 
ods ... only because America’s 
office workers lead the world in 


efficiency. So,in a very direct 
sense, your office’ is equipping 
fighters and to your office workers 
goes the credit. 


eAnd here is our promise to such workers, 
several million of them our valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our main- 
tenance service will continue undiminished 
from coast to coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare parts 
...as well as a complete line of carbon paper 
and ribbons, unsurpassed in quality, for every 
make of office machine. 


And we shall continue to devise and sug- 
gest methods for conserving their typewriters, 
adding and accounting machines and for oper- 
ating these machines with greater efficiency. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed The Nation’s Victory 


~*~ * * 


ENLIST YOUR DOLLARS. 
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Underwood Elliett Fuher Company * One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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.. BUY MORE WAR BONDS... TO SHORTEN THE DURATION! 


order, WMC issued general 

tions to employers not to hir 

the Mississippi, any gold m 

left his job after Oct. 7 un 

referred by the U. S. Em 

Service. In this way, WMC 

prevent any drain from mii 

other occupations at a time w] 

miners are sorely needed. 

@ Ruin Predicted—In Colorad 
| nia, Nevada, Montana, Arizo1 
| and South Dakota, it was estin 

4,000 to 5,000 men would be rele; 

to other metal mines. But the ¢ 
| rado Mining Assn., in a final blast 
| “bureaucracy running wild,” insist 
| not more than 652 would be of use 

the deep mines. While gold men py. 
| dicted utter ruin for such community 
| as Cripple Creek, Victor, and Lead 
| Gov. Ralph L. Carr expressed the tem. 
| perate view that Colorado would no 
| protest if the shutdown would help win 
| the war. 

Stocks of the big companies reacted 
quickly at first hint of WPB action, 
and again when the blow was struck. 
Homestake Mining, the largest gold. 
mining enterprise in the U.S., slumped 
| 24 before the order and showed a net 
loss of 3% after it became official. Mec. 
Intyre Porcupine, a Canadian company, 
was off 33 altogether. Dome Mining, 
also Canadian, lost 12 in the span 
tween rumor and order. Alaska Juneau, 
the largest single enterprise in Alaska 
dropped 4 but rebounded for a net gain 
of 4. 

@ Alternates Scanned—FExploring for dl. 
ternative operations, Alaska Juneau | 

| taken options on chrome leases in Cili. 
| fornia and is negotiating with Defens 

Metals Corp. for conversion of dome: 
tic milling facilities. Homestake eng 
neers have been searching for a sup 
plement to the company’s remaining 
lumbering and coal-mining operations. 
| Idaho Maryland Mines are examining 
| a mercury mine in California with a 
| view to taking over. 

The Colorado Mining Assn. polled 
its members operating on the Front 
Range of the Rockies last week to de 
termine whether they could supp) 
‘enough zinc to warrant changing the 
Golden Cycle mill at Colorado Spring 
to zinc. This mill has in the pas 
handled something like 600,000 tons o! 
gold-bearing ores yearly from Cripple 
Creek. 
© Wage Bait—Meanwhile, Denver new 
papers last week carried advertisemen': 
for carpenters at $127.50 a week anc 
laborers at $68 a week at an Am 
camp. About the best an experience 
hand in the metal mines can expect 
is $64 a week, including overtime. A 
though the National War Labor Boar 
is considering a panel recommendatio! 
of a $l-a-day increase (BW —Sep.!9'4- 


p7), it was doubtful that the bait wo’ 


| be sufficiently attractive to the go 


miners. 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST * 


The Week’s Orders 


A digest of new federal 
rules and regulations affecting 
priorities, price control, and 
transportation. 


e Priorities System—Priorities Regula- 
tions 3, 11, and 12, governing extension 
of preference ratings and the use of 
ratings under PRP, have been amended 
in important particulars. As a conse- 
quence, the restriction which allowed 
extension of ratings only for such op- 
erating supplies as would actually be 
consumed in processing the materials 
to which those ratings applied has been 
removed, and in its place the new regu- 
lations permit manufacturers not oper- 
ating under PRP to extend ratings for 
operating supplies in any given month 
up to 10% of the cost of the raw mate- 
rials covered by the ratings in the same 
month. Operating supplies are rede- 
fined to include small hand tools as 
well as other items for the repair of 
production machinery. 

Under amended Regulation 11, 
manufacturers operating under PRP 
are given the option either of using the 
ratings assigned them by PRP or ex- 
tending the ratings served on them to 
obtain parts, subassemblies, and other 
materials that will be used in their 
finished products and that are not in- 
cluded in the Materials List accompany- 
ing their PRP application. ‘This choice 
is permitted only for fourth quarter 
operations, and manufacturers must de- 
cide within seven days after receiving 
their PRP certificate which plan they 
will use and stick to it for the balance 
of the period. 

Regulation 12 has been amended to 
cancel the permission formerly given 
PRP units to revise their own “rating 
pattern” twice a month on the basis 
of ratings on their unfilled orders. ‘This 
“rerating” procedure was originally 
established to speed extension of the 
new AA ratings adopted last June, and 
is withdrawn now because the bulk of 
the rerating has been accomplished. 
Its withdrawal, however, will be eased 
now by the choice given manufacturers 
under amended Regulation 11 to use 
either the ratings given them by PRP 
or served on them by their customers. 

Another important change confines 
the restriction on quantities of mate- 
tials purchased exclusively to those 
listed on the Materials List; no limit 
other than that set by the general in- 
ventory restrictions of Regulation 1 is 
now imposed on the quantities of other 
materials purchased. 
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Meanwhile application of the entire 
priorities system has been simplified 
through the reduction in the number 


of forms used, Thanks to the work of | 


the Committee for Review of Data Re- 
quests from Industry, 120 WPB forms 


have been abolished, and 130 others | 
Virtually all | 
forms have also been standardized so | 
that they will fit a standard typewriter. | 


have been simplified. 


@ Production Requirements Plan—Ap- | 


plication forms for the first quarter of 
1943, scheduled for filing Oct. 25, have 
been mailed to manufacturers (BW — 


Oct.10°42,p20), together with a warn- | 


ing that materials available under PRP 
for fourth quarter operations will have 
to be cut below the level of requests— 
by a substantial margin for nonmilitary 
producers and by an appreciable margin 
even for some military suppliers. Appli- 
cations are reported to have indicated 
a demand for materials 50% greater 
than supplies available; in some in- 


stances, such as copper, the ratio of re- | 


quests to supply ran as high as 3 to 1. 
On the revised forms for the first quar- 
ter of 1943, applicants are asked to re- 
port all rated orders on hand for delivery 
in that quarter as well as the total dollar 
volume of all unfilled orders currently 
en the books. 


@ Government Sales—Sales of building 
materials and all consumers’ goods, other 
than apparel to the armed forces and 
for lend-lease, have been expedited by 
waiver of the rule that prices of such 
goods must be filed with OPA before 
the sale is made under a system which 
permits OPA to order a reduction in 
price at any time up to 15 days after 
fling; then and then only has the price 
been official and the sale legally con- 
summated under this rule. Now manu- 
facturers may make sales to government 
procurement agencies without any such 
waiting period, but they must report 
the price charged to OPA within ten 
days. OPA then has 15 days in which 
to order the refund of an overcharge. 
(Maximum Price Regulation 188, 
Amendment 1.) 


© Food—Operating under the authority 


granted the new Office of Economic | 


Stabilization, Price Administrator Hen- 
derson has now extended price ceilings 
to cover virtually all food items hitherto 
exempt from control (page 16). By 
pegging the prices of butter, cheese, 
evaporated and condensed milk, eggs, 
poultry, flour, dry onions, potatoes, 
fresh and canned citrus fruits and juices, 
dry beans, cornmeal, and mutton at the 
highest level from Sept. 28 through 


Oct. 2, OPA increased from 60% to | 
90% its control over food prices. Food | 


SKILSAW 
DRILLS? 


Easy-handling SKILSAW DRILLS 
make every man count for more! 


If you’ve got drilling to do (there’s a lot to 
be done fast these days!) you need SKILSAW 
DRILLS! Other busy war plants have found 
them BEST ... because they actually speed up 
every operation from precision | 
production drilling to heaviest 
boring and reaming. Whatever 
your jobs, whatever your mate- 
rials, you'll find that SKILSAW 
DRILLS drive holes faster . . . 
punch holes in drilling bottle- 
necks ... cut hours and days 
from stepped-up delivery 
schedules. 23 Model 
SKILSAW DRILLS are lighter, 
more compact, more powerful 
... yet ruggedly built to stand 
up under hardest usage with- 


DISC SANDERS 


: . 6 Models 
out time-wasting breakdowns. Pa 
23 POWERFUL MODELS give SER) 
youa drill for every job in your p 
shops. Ask for a demonstration BELT SANDERS 

4 Models 


of SKILSAW DRILLS soday! 
PORTABLE AND 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO BENCH GRINDERS 
Sold by leading distributors of hardware 


and industrial supplies BLOWERS 


. 
FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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Army and Navy “E” Flag Winners 


Berg Boat Co., 


Georgetown, Md. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Sparrows Point, Md. 

Brann & Stuart, Inc., 

Mechanicsburg, Pa 

Chapman Valve Manufactur- 
ing Co., 

Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Doyle & Russell, 

Norfolk, Va. 


Kollmorgen Optical Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Macco Construction Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 
Manufacturers Machine & 

Tool Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 
Metal 


Marquette Products 


Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Maxon Construction Co., 
Burns City, Ind. 


Edo Aircraft Corp., Owens - Corning Fiberglas 
College Point, N. Y. Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., (2 plants) 


Phillipsburg, N. J 


Kingsbury Machine 
Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pacific Air Bases Contractors, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H 

Powers & Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Radio Corp. of America, 

New York, N. Y. 

W. A. Robinson, Inc., 

Ipswich, Mass. 

Scott Aviation Corp., 

Lancaster, N. Y. 

Simpson Optical Mfg. Co., 

Chicago, 

Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., 

Emporium, Pa. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber 
Co., 

Paterson, N. J. 

Wyman-Gordon Co., 

(2 plants) 

Youngstown Welding & Engi- 
neering Co., 

Youngstown, O. 


(Earlier winners of the Army-Navy award for excellence in production will be found in pre- 


vious issues of Business WEEK.) 


roducts not under control are fresh 
Fruits and vegetables, fish, and peanuts. 
‘The new ceilings are effective for 60 
days. (Temporary Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 22.) 

Because grapefruit were not generall 
marketed during the Sept. 28—Oct. 
base period of the freeze order issued 
for food products last week, OPA has 
pegged prices at 10¢ a grapefruit or cost 
plus 24¢ whichever is lower. (‘T'empor- 
ary Maximum Price Regulation No. 22, 
Amendment 2.) 

The alternative pricing formula which 
OPA has devised to ease the squeeze on 
food retailers and wholesalers in the 
handling of 11 groups of foods (page 16) 
will serve as the pattern for two addi- 
tional regulations similarly designed to 
provide relief for distributors caught 
between rising prices of the goods they 
buy and the ceilings of March, 1942, 
imposed on their sales prices by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 
The two additional regulations, which 
OPA promises, will cover new-packed 
canned goods (other than vegetables) 
and specialty items such as maple syrup 
of a highly seasonal character. Under 
the alternative formula the retailer or 
wholesaler may use either his March 
ceiling price or a new ceiling calculated 
by cost plus a specified markup. These 
markups vary with the type of food prod- 
uct and the type of distributor. ‘Three 
kinds of wholesalers—retailer-owned co- 
operative, cash-and-carry, and service— 
and five types of retailers are recognized. 
The five kinds of retailers are independ- 
ents with an annual volume under $20,- 
000, independents between $20,000 and 
$50,000, independents between $50,000 
and $250,000, chain outlets under 
$250,000, and independents and chains 
over $250,000. (Maximum Price Regu- 
lations 237 and 238.) 


@ Fats and Oils—To bring lard prices 
into line with shortening prices, lard 
processors have been permitted a price 


advance of approximately 0.9¢ per Ib., 
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and a new basing point system for com- 
puting uniform delivered prices in any 
market has been established. With a 
base price of 12.80¢ per lb. of loose 
lard, Chicago serves as the basing point 
for the entire area east of the Mississippi 
and north of Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, while Kansas City, with a base price 
of 12.55¢ (reflecting the usual trade dif- 
ferential), is the basing point for the 
Southeast. West of the Mississippi, 21 
basing points in the lard-producing states 
of lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
Nebraska are established, all operating 
at 12.55¢ per Ib. The delivered price to 
any customer is the price for the basing 
point area in which he is located plus 
the tank-car freight rate per lb. from the 
nearest basing point. ‘The ceilings for 
standard commercial refined lard in 
tierces and for all other types of lard 
are determined in similar fashion. (Re- 
vised Price Schedule 53, Amendment 
10.) 

Cooking and salad oils, hydrogenated 
shortening, other shortening, and lard 
are included in the list of 11 food prod- 
ucts for which OPA has established an 
alternative — plan to eliminate the 
‘ter squeeze at the wholesale and retail 
evels. (See “Food” and also page 16.) 
Use of the alternative pricing plan, un- 
der which distributors will price their 
goods at cost plus a specified markup 
which varies with the food product and 
the type of distributor, is mandatory in 
the case of lard, but for the other oils 
and shortenings, distributors can use 
either that price or the March, 1942, 
ceiling price established by GMPR. 
(Maximum Price Regulations 237 and 
238.) 


@ Apples—As finally issued, the price 
regulation for dried and canned apples 
and apple products permits sigatent 
increases in price for the 1942 output 
over that for 1941. On canned apple- 
sauce the increase is 18}%; on apple 
juice and sweet cider the figure is 8% 
in containers of one gallon or more and 


10% on smaller containers, plu 
gallon to offset higher raw 
costs. Prices for dried applies, 


¢ per 


itera] 


€ en. 
tire production of which will be ae 
by the government, are 19¢ a porind fo, 
U. S. Grades A and B, 174¢ fo: Grag 


C, on the Pacific Coast. Easter apples 
will bring 2¢ more a pound 1 line 
with usual price differential pr: yailing 
in the trade. (Maximum Price Regula 
tion 233.) 


@ Reinforced Concrete—WPB expect; 
to save 25% of the amount of teip. 
forcing steel used in building constryc. 
tion—between 150,000 and 250,009 
tons—by the adoption of new standard: 
applying to all buildings constructed, 
financed, or approved by government 
agencies (meaning virtually al! build. 
ing) on contracts placed after Dec. + 
1942. In the new manual of specifica. 
tions, the allowable compressive unit 
stresses in concrete have been reduced. 
thus requiring larger structural mem. 
bers, with a corresponding reduction in 
the amount of reinforcing steel te. 
quired. A further saving is obtained by 
increasing the allowable unit stress from 
18,000 Ib. per sq. in. to 20,000 Ib. for 
structural grade bars and from 20,000 
Ib. to 24,000 lb. for intermediate and 
hard grade bars. (WPB Directive 9.) 


@ Paper—New standards for toilet tissue, 
affecting 78 manufacturers who produced 
327,513 tons of toilet paper last year, 
have been established to conserve paper, 
improve plant efficiency, and—most im- 
portantly—reduce freight car loadings by 
an estimated 5,000 cars a year. Here- 
after, paper of 14 Ib. basis weight will be 
the heaviest produced, and all rolls must 
have at least 650 sheet count, thus re. 
ducing the number of roll counts used 
by the industry from approximately 25 
to 7. Furthermore, all paper must be 
tightly rolled, and the rolls must be col- 
lapsed to permit the tightest possible 
packing. Cars must be loaded to the 
visible limit. (Schedule VI to L-120.) 


@ Tank Cars—Because the Office of De- 
fense Transportation has discovered that 
many hundreds of tank cars have re- 
mained at their destinations for many 
days—sometimes ten days—after being 
unloaded, principally because of a lack 
of instructions from the shipper to the 
consignee or railroad, ODT he ordered 
that unless there are instructions to the 
contrary all tank cars shall be returned 
to their “last point of origin” over the 
same route as soon as they are unloaded 
to speed up delivery of petroleum to the 
East. (Special Directions ODT 7-1 


e Motor Vehicles—To allow dealers 
more time in which to find indoor stor- 
age space, obtain supplies of rust-inhibit 
ing oil, paint, and fabric covers, and !ure 
mechanics, OPA has extended to Nov. | 
the deadline for completion of mainte- 
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xpect 
t rein. 
nstruc- 


50.000 

ndards 

ructed, 

nment 

build- 

dec. 4. 
eC ific }- 
€ unit 
‘duced, ’ , at 

mem ' Britain's Fighting Forces. Though Brit- 
tion in ' i S, ish generalship, as LIFE honestly dis- 
el te. closes, has ranged from bad to brilliant, 
ned by Britain’s fighting man has proved him- 

$ from self consistently one of the world’s best. 
Ib. for Contrary to Axis propaganda, Empire 
<U,000 casualties have been more than 70% 
fe and British, less than 30% Dominion, In- 
9.) dian, and Colonial. 

tissue, 
duced 
. Vear, 

daper, 
, im LIFE makes for a more sympathetic knowledge of how _—_-week more than 23 million civilians (plus 63% of the men 
ags by the British think and act. It gives us ballast and balance. _in our armed forces) look to LIFE’s pages for the guid 
Here- It keeps us from blowing hot one day, cold the next, ance of truth. 
vill be toward our Island Ally in Europe. This is good medicine These people will not accept rumor for fact. These 
ean for us—bad medicine for Hitler’s policy of “divide and _ people, though with strong minds of their own, realize 
| ee rule. that not alone through courage, toil, and sacrifice will 
ly 25 Good medicine for us and bad for Hitler because each _ victory be won. . . but also through understanding. 
ist be 
e col- 
ssible 
0 the 
120.) 

f De- 
| that 

€ Ie- 
many 
eing 

lack 

» the 

lered 

» the e 

med “‘America’s Most Potent 

the os “ 

ided Editorial Force” 

) the 

More than 4 million copies sold each 

ilers week! Read by more than 23 million 

tor- The British at Home. LIFE’s 23 million readers get intimate, people! Bought by more people, reed 

bit- bread-and-butter portraits of the British, find them much like by more people than any other weekly 

ure their own relatives and friends: people you admire one minute magazine in the history of publishing! 

v. | and want to kick in the pants the next. But people with the 

ite- same ideas we have of decency, of democracy, and of fair play. 
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STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


B r TODAY, almost before a test 
pilot can take a new fighter plane 
“upstairs,” its design is changed. Fast- 
er-type engines are constantly being 
demanded—and delivered...tougher 
fabricating materials developed. 

Yet the warplane whose wings are 
still blueprint paper has one thing in 
common with aircraft designs that 
have gone before — the Torrington 
Needle Bearing. 

Changed-over to production -for- 
war, the Needle Bearing is once more 
proving its adaptability, in applica- 
tions where its unique advantages 
mean more than ever. Low coefficient 
of friction, for example, makes it es- 
pecially well suited to manual control 
operations in fighter planes, assuring 
smooth, steady performance. 

Not only in aircraft production but 
throughout industry, every feature of 


the Needle Bearing is filling some 


TORRIN 
joey 


IN PEACE IS ONE THING 


vital wartime need. Its small size is 
saving space and critical materials... 
its remarkable ease of installation cut- 
ting assembly time, its design elimi- 
nating extra parts and assembly steps, 
its high capacity and efficient lubri- 
cation reducing the need for replace- 
ment or maintenance attention. 
Small wonder that the Torrington 
Needle Bearing has become standard 
equipment, too, in the development 
of America’s production-for-Victory 


program. 


FOR INFORMATION write, phone or wire for 
your copy of the application book today. Or 
consult a Torrington engineer. 
He is an expert in adapting 
the Needle Bearing’ s unique ad- 
vantages to specific problems. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Est. 1866 
Mokers of Needle and Boll Bearings 
Boston Philadelphia 
Seattle Chicago 
Toronto 


New York 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 


Detroit 
los Angeles 
London, England 


ON NEEDLE BEARING 


fel a wailime need, 
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| nance operations designed to p! 
| stockpile of new passenger au 
| and commercial vehicles. (Revi 
| S Schedule 5, Amendment 6.) 


@ Tires—Broad changes in tirc 
regulations have been made by 
expedite recapping. These cov« 
original allotments and increa 
lowances sufficient to guarante: 
| ous operation of molds, but 
provide for the return of det 
camelback for remilling. 1 
specify that in replenishing in 
recapper will be permitted to 
the kind of material that is cal] 
| the replenishment portions of t 
| cates he turns in, thus prevent 
pers from supplying favored 
with higher grade recaps than 
entitled to. (Revised Tire R 
Regulations, Amendment 36.) 


@ Collapsible Tubes—Tin used in 
paste tubes has been reduced fri 

to 5%, in shaving cream tubes, | 
74% to 14%. W P B has also ruled 
the used tubes that consum« 
trade in whenever they want to buy n 
toothpaste or shaving cream (B\W—A) 
4'42,p8) must be tin tubes. Reta 
are instructed not to accept any of t 
new plastic tubes. (M-115, Amende 


@ Lumber—The original order go 
distribution of softwood lumber 
lished various classes of uses—lists A, B 
and C—and provided preference rating 
for each class of use, which were to a 
unless the user could assign or exten 
higher preference rating. Now the 
has been amended to provide that the 
general classification preference rating 
shall not prevail if the user is entitl 
to apply or extend a preference rating 
assigned any other preference rating 
certificate, whether it be a higher onc 
not. The classification system has als 
been revised, as follows: Class ]—ur gent 
orders bearing ratings of AA-1 or AA-2 
Class 2—orders of AA-2x down to A-1 
including the List A uses; Class 3—orde1 
of A-l-a through A-1-k, including 
B uses; Class 4—all orders lower than 
A-1-k and the Class C uses. Order 
rated AAA take preference over all other 
orders, regardless of restrictions placed 
on certain grades. Various new grades 
softwood lumber have also been adde 
to the restricted categories. (M-20S, 
Amendment 2.) 

Procedure for pricing special ¢ 
of southern hardwood, for which ke 
ceilings have not been set, has been 
simplified by revoking =, 
original order that recognized < 
tions between “recurring "and non 


ring” special grades. The new p 


method provides that mills shall 


pute prices on special grades or 

that are specially worked or treat 
adjusting the maximum price fo1 
most comparable standard grade o1 
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lance with the differential which | 
loved or would have been em- | 


as en) ' 1 | 
seaal during the period of Oct. 1-15, | 

F042. Maximum Price Regulation 97, 

Amendment 2.) 


eOther Priority Actions — Shoes in 

which prohibited features are incorpo- -F. NTAM BEARINGS 
rated, such as full overlay tips, may be 
completed if the forbidden construc- 
tion is completed before Oct. 31. (M- 
17, Interpretation 1.) . . . After Dec. 1 
the amount of steel which can be used 
in full-size bedsprings will be cut from 
30 Ib. to 15 Ib. and for the twin bed 
size from 22 Ib. to 9 Ib. (L-49, Amend- 
ment 2.) . . . Having decided that re- 
stricted carpet wools could not be 
adapted to clothing manufacture, 
\WPB has released 30,000,000 Ib. to 
floor-covering manufacturers. (M-73, 
Amendment 2.) .. . Vinyl acetate, used 
in manufacture of rubber substitutes 
and sulfa drugs, has been placed under 
complete allocation control, effective 
Noy. 1. (M-240.) . . . ‘To encourage an 
increase in production of heavy crude | 
oils vielding high percentages of fuel 
oil supplies, needed by United Na- 
tions’ forces in the Pacific, California 
operators are permitted liberal use of | 

materials to rehabilitate old wells. | 

Supplementary M-68-3.) . . . Use of 

nickel, except where specifically author- 

ized by WPB, has been restricted to 

implements of war and other products 

certified by the Army-Navy Munitions EYES OF THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTALIONS, giant searchlights like this will pierce the 
Board as being essential to the war. skies with 800-million-candlepower beams to track down hostile planes. Among the 


jn acce 


(M-6-b.) advanced features in their design is the use of Bantam Quill Bearings to assure 
smooth operation at vital points in the trailer mechanism. Here is another instance 
of the ways in which Bantam Bearings are contributing to America’s war equipment. 


e Other Price Actions — Sellers of 
solders with tin, lead, or tin-lead bases 
containing silver have been authorized 
to add 9.634¢ per fine troy ounce of 
silver content to maximum prices. 
GMPR Supplementary Regulation 14, 
Amendment 38.) . . . OPA has made 
clear that its Maximum Price Regula 
tion 220, covering rubber commodi 
ties, applies in the pricing of apparel 
items such as corsets, girdles, sus- 
penders, and elastic-top hosiery. 
Specifications for No. 2 heavy melting 
scrap have been relaxed to include gal 
vanized material of appropriate size as 41,000 IN USE WITHOUT A SINGLE FAILURE SMOOTH, UNFAILING POWER for a three-high 
is the remarkable service record estab- _rod mill is transmitted by this special 
front axles of automobiles. (Revised lished by Quill Bearings in the pumping drive manufactured by Farrel-Birming- 
Price Schedule 4, Amendment 8.) units and pumping jacks built byTheNa- ham Company, Inc. Large Bantam two- 
Controls governing the price of prates tional Supply Co.—and many of the bear- row roller bearings are used on high- 
I ey ings have been in service for five years. speed shaft and on the center pinion. 
ash-pit doors, and other equipment 
needed in converting from oil to coal STRAIGHT ROLLER, TAPERED ROLLER, NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS are all included 
heat have been extended on a nation in Bantam’s comprehensive line. For experienced help and engineering counsel on 
your bearing application problems—join the TURN TO BANTAM. 


1 AA, 


as 


well as auto bumpers, rear ends, and 


wide basis; heretofore they were opera 
tive only in the East. (Maximum Price 
Regulation 236.) . . . New formula for 
pricing paper products permits in 
creases or decreases in price propor 
tionate to changes in tvpe, size of 


package, quantity, quality, count, or o DEARINGS 


basic weight introduced in these spe 


cialty lines since prices were frozen STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAMBRED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 


(Maxi i > ah) 9 
inca ing Regulation 129, | BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION ¢ SOUTH BEND « INDIANA 
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Simply pour Frank. —— 
lin Liquid Hide Glue out of 
the drum and every drop goes 
to work at once. Woodwork- 
ing concerns and war indus- 
tries are saving valuable pro- 
duction time, for Franklin 
Glue requires no heating, 
mixing or preparation. It 
eliminates chilled joints. No 
evaporation or waste. Try this 
revolutionary, ready-to-use 
hide glue. Write for sample. 


THE FRANKLIN GLUE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Expedite production with 


HEIN-WERNER 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


e 3 to 30 tons 

@ capacity 

e@ Available for 

quick delivery 
to plants 

doing war work 


If your factory is producing war 
materials, and if you lack certain 
machines and tools, it is probable that 
work can be speeded up if you'll tell 
them to use Hein-Werner Hydraulic 
Jacks. These mpsegones jacks are 
especially suitable on jobs involving 
lifting, pressing, bending, etc. 

Purchasers of over a million Hein- 
Werner Jacks know that these jacks are 
compact, sturdy, safe, fast and easy to 
operate ... Complete line includes 
hydraulic jacks of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20 and 
30 tons capacity. 

Consult your industrial supply dis- 
tributor, or write us for details and 
prices ... Quick delivery can be made 
on orders carrying priority rating. 

HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


—s 


HEIN-WERNER 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


Are Built Right and Priced Right 


WOMEN 


Women Bosses 


Already established at 
the work bench, they’re now 
proving they can be tougher 
bosses over other gals. 


Not yet at flood stage, the rising tide 
of women factory hands carries along a 
significant sprinkling of women execu- 
tives. As the percentage of women in 
aircraft and other critical war industries 
(BW—May16’42,p20) mses, the num- 
ber of women bosses of women will 
continue to multiply. 

e “Can’t List” Shrinking—Supervisory 
duties of women executives in industry 
are of two kinds, personnel and produc- 
tion. Because women in general do not 
have lengthy factory experience records, 
management hesitates to assign women 


| to key jobs of factory supervision. How- 
| ever, the list of factory jobs that women 


cannot do is shrinking in the rain of 
contrary evidence, and one of the “‘can- 
not” items that is disappearing is job 
supervision. 

Prejudices against women personnel 
supervisors is less pronounced. Any 
man is likely to feel that he knows all 
about his factory, but even the most 
self-sufficient male executive will admit 
that he doesn’t know all about women. 
@ For Special Jobs—Many plants have 
hired women for special tasks, and 
trained them in constantly increasing 
numbers, without developing any 
women executives. Others have built 
up their numbers of women wage carn- 
ers and gradually assigned women super- 
visors to a division when it became an 
all-girl operation. 

The axle division of the Eaton Man- 

ufacturing Co. in Cleveland reversed 
this process. Although Eaton had em- 
ployed women office workers and 
women factory hands in other divisions, 
its axle division was a male stronghold. 
But when this division lost some 10% 
of its men to the armed services this 
vear, there was an abrupt change of 
policy. 
@ Shift to Women—Today 10% of the 
workers are women, and in a new and 
rapidly expanding aircraft parts section, 
the proportion of women is expected 
to reach 70% within the next year. 

Eaton’s first step was to hire a super- 
visor of women, a hiring agent for all 
female help in the axle division. ‘They 
xicked a smart young woman from a 
iospital personnel project of Cleveland 
College, Miss Mary M. Aikin. Her 
operating methods have won such 
warm commendation from axle division 


executives that other compani | 
been sending their personne! 
tory management hot shots 
Aikin’s office for a close-up. 
@ In Two Words—Unobtrusive 
tion is a good two-word descri 
the Aikin method. You walk ; 


fac. 


Miss 


filtra- 
n of 
) the 


factory and hardly notice women work. 
ing. They are scattered over thc plant, 
inspectors, polishers, and machine too] 
hands—noticeably good looking 

Miss Aikin claims that alertness jg 
the first quality she and her three 
women helpers look for in an ippli- 


cant, a quality that’s likely to 
pany a pleasing appearance. 
@ There’s a Reason—Other qualifica- 


iCCOM- 


tions usually are disclosed in a recital 
of the prospect’s personal history. Miss 
Aikin as a theory that practically all 
women now entering factory work do 


so because their personal lives have 
been turned topsy-turvy by the war, 
Since the war has done this, she feel; 
they have a personal interest in getting 
on with the war job. This spirit i 
often lacking in a man who has been 
working in the same groove for 1() 
years Or so. 

They come in through induction de- 
partments, such as inspection or polish- 
ing, rather than through a training 
school. Learners receive automatic 
monthly increases, and the most profi- 
cient get merit pay raises. 

e Soldiers in Uniform—They are told 


Alertness is the key word in the lexi 
con of Miss Mary M. Aikin (seated), 
supervisor of women in the axle div 
sion of Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Her theory: If a woman is alert, she's 
likely to be attractive and adaptable. 
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| | CANT BE DONE” 


WRI -TEST 
10R-OS-WAY 


ie new, precision grinding wheel! 


‘DELIVERS 


LET USERS TELL THE STORY— 


AND COOLER—“Cut so much 
and cooler than other wheels that 
department heads were called in 
tness the operation.” (Surface 
¢ small discs.) 


BETTER PRODUCTION — “Gave 
better production than competitor 

Held a true edge in grinding a 
ete gear cutter with no burn what- 
- Free, cool cutting without dress- 
pod finish.” (Grinding high-speed 
tool steel on Le Blond grinder at 
RPM.) 


EXCELLENT RESULTS—"“As head 
artment, would like to change over 
inding to Por-os-way wheels as I 
had such excellent results.” 


BETTER PRODUCTION—“Very 
slul; gave 350% better production.” 
ling Stellite “J” cutter heads on 


nati No. 2 tool and cutter grind- 
0135, R.P.M.) 


OUTSTANDING GRINDING QUALITIES— 
“Outstanding grinding qualities. Wheel 
wore but 4” on 50 pes. ground. Edge 
held up.” (Grinding shafts in gauges 
at 3200 R.P.M., removing .005” stock.) 


NO LOADING, NO BURN—“Cut freely, 
did not load and cut hardest steel with- 
out any trace of burn. Obtained at least 
300% better production.” (Facing tool 


steel gears SAE 41-50 at 3460 R.P.M.) 


HELD EDGE WITHOUT DRESSING — 
“Gave 50% better production than com- 
petitor. Held edge without dressing. 
Ground 4942 pes.—average 353 pes. per 
hour.” (Grinding hardened steel bush- 


ings on B& 5S.) 
25% INCREASE IN WHEEL LIFE—“En- 


closed find order for Por-os-way. Trials 
very satisfactory. Reduction of 40% 
grinding time. 25% increase in wheel life”. 


ETT in. + Miaka 
> hy A . 


"THEYVE GOT SOMETHING!” \ gf 
*HUMMM ???” AS 


a 


POR-OS-WAY* 


S WAVES BETTER 


1. 2 to 5 times faster stock 7. One man, one machine 
removal. Takes deeper cuts, can do the work of 2 to 5. 
or usual cuts at faster feeds. 8 


2. Holdsits corners. Requires 
only minimum dressing. 


3. Does its job at the lowest 
possible cost. 

4. Equal or better wheel life. 
5. Cool action structure. 

6. Practically ends burning. 


eT. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
\ ©1942, A.P. De Sanno & Son, Ine 
SUGGESTION: 


Mail the coupon yourself or clip 
ad, check below and route to re- 
sponsible person. 
Superintendent oF = See 
Works Manag nei 
Master Mechanic 
Grinder Foreman 


Free cutting. Resists 
*‘loading”’ of soft materials. 
See the trend to Por-os-way — 
introduced formally in Fortune 
Magazine, February, 1942. 

6 
por-OS-way 

MONTHLY SALES TO 


INDEPENDENT INDUSTRY 
ital 


+ F- MAM 5S 3 
‘ 1942 ~ 
ME ee oe es 


A. P. pe SANNO & SON, INC. 
452 Wheatiard St. 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 


CERTAINLY - 1 WANT 2 TO 5 TIMES MORE PRODUCTION PER 
MAN PER MACHINE, Send along that Por-os-way folder with its Pre 
scription Blank” for a demonstration of Por-os-way's 8 advantages 


GMMR AVERAGE 1941—100% 


WR orcemscer—1901 


| 
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that they are soldiers of production; 
like soldiers on the firing line, they 
wear uniforms. 

Each woman receives two from the 
company, and she can buy others at 
wholesale. It’s a two-piece slacks-and- 
jacket outfit of dark blue rayon poplin. 
The company doesn’t buy shoes, but 
| specifies blunt toes and low Cuban 
| heels. The outfit is one that all ex- 


| cept the older women feel free to wear 


Where the 
glue line must be 


the SAFETY line 


on the street, which helps solve the 
locker-room problem. 

@ In Personnel Work—Thompson Air- 
craft Products Co. of Cleveland for 
some time has had women job super- 
visors over women, now has 25. Un- 
like Eaton, Thompson also plans to 
have women personnel supervisors an 
integral part of its personnel depart- 
ment. 

Parker Appliance Co., another Cleve- 
land aircraft parts maker, has women 
supervisors for both job and personnel 
duties. Its job supervisors, like those 
at Thompson, are in groups of women. 
Its general supervisors of women, in- 
cluding a chief supervisor, handle all 
problems of discipline involving women 


| workers. 


Wood and plywood 

parts of war planes 

have to be glued to 

stay. A widely used 

adhesive that makes | 
such joints permanent is Weldwood Plastic | 
Resin Waterproof Glue. 

A comparatively new product of the 
science of plastics, Weldwood glue is made 
of synthetic resin. 

Even the finest of the vegetable and 
animal glues are susceptible to weaken- 
ing and decay by moisture, rot and bac- 
teria. But against these destructive factors, 
Weldwood glue is immune. 

Properly applied, it forms a strong, per- 
manent, well-nigh indestructible joint. 

A great advantage is the ease and con- 
venience of its use. Furnished as a fine 
powder in cans or drums, it is readily 
mixed with cold water to form a smooth, 
creamy paste which is good for use up to 
four hours after mixing. 

Proof of the strength and durability of 
Weldwood glue is its approval for use in 
government boats and planes.* 

Though Weldwood glue is not the same 
as that used in manufacturing Weldwood 
plywood, U. S. Plywood experience with 
adhesives and willingness to pioneer have 
led to the perfection of 
this successful new 
waterproof glue. 

Write for a FREE 
sample can of Weld- 
wood Plastic Resin 
Waterproof glue, and 
the illustrated Weld- 
wood catalog. 


WELDWA4UD 


WATERPROOF GLUE 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, New York, WY. | 
World's Largest Producer of Plywood | 
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ehtrqoven for aircraft b 

J. 8. Arm: U, 8. Navy and 
ivil Acromautice Authority 
when properly applied 


Plastic Resin 
WATERPROOF = 


A New Headache 


Infiltration of women work- 
ers into war plants turns man- 
agement’s eyes forcibly from 
employee morale to morals. 


More and more, as women invade the 
industrial domain of man, management 
is encountering the delicate problem of 
maintaining an acceptable level of social 
conduct among employees without en- 
croaching on their liberties. 

@ Need for Discipline—Management’s 
interest lies, not in control of the work- 
er’s morals, but in preservation of that 
degree of discipline which will insure 
fullest integration of the plant in the 


war effort. 


That the problem has passed the 
stage of carelessness—or studious care- 
lessness—in dress is plain in any check- 


| up of war plants which have expanded 
| quickly or started from scratch since 


Pearl Harbor. Some, indeed, appear 
well along the road to a solution. 


| @ War Plants Allergic—By their war- 


born nature, shipbuilding and aircraft 
manufacture are peculiarly allergic to 
the efficiency-sapping influence of the 
flirtatious gesture, the tight sweater, 
the receding hem. 

Any effort to determine why the 
world’s newest industries are at grips 
with the world’s oldest profession should 
not discount the determination and in- 
genuity of the professional. In Portland, 
Ore., the Army struck a blow at promis- 
cuity by flushing out the tenderloin. 


TRAINEE 


Competition for shipyard labor is so 
keen on the West Coast today that 
at the W. A. Bechtel Co. shipyard, 
near San Francisco, 250 women have 
been enrolled in a school for welders 
and burners. Most of them will be 
on regular jobs at $1.05 an hour by 
Nov. 1, but in the meantime they are 
earning while learning—95¢ an hour. 


@A Union Problem—Now the AFL. 
unions in the Portland shipyards are 
trying to screen the prostitutes from 
their membership rolls. Fifty 
lost their union work permits becaus 

they were discovered plying thei trade 
in the holds of new L iberty ships; others 
because, with date books in hand, they 
spent their working hours in the shops 
soliciting patrons for their leisure hours 

A collateral fear expressed by 
Portland police is that the prostitutes 
may consort with negroes, who then 
may try to take liberties with other 
white women—and that this might lead 
to serious race complications. 

4 Soliciting by Cab—Portland’s tax 
drivers’ union likewise has found reaso' 

for a purge. When cabbies moved into 

the shipyards or the services, an impo! 
tant link in the demimonde’s merchan 
dising system was snapped. Prostitutes 

grabbed some of the jobs and solicited 
behind the wheel of a taxi—until they 
were discovered and fired. 

In the San Francisco Bav area, 
yard recently fired a girl welder j 
uting cards for a vice den among te 
workers. Another problem has cro ped 
up there—that of relations between nale 
supervisors and female workers. A girl 


women 
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...let’s hope it IS a good night! 


Civilians’ War Risk Covered 
at No Extra Cost! 


A frosty autumn night with a full moon. 
Children romp about the lighted home... 
sing out “good night” to Dad and Mommy; 
that’s part of American democracy. But in 
three-quarters of the world a full moon and 
lighted homes are beacons of death. . . In 
three-quarters of the world the lights are 
out. When will it happen here? 

You can’t be sure of avoiding accidents, 
but you can protect yourself and those de- 
pendent upon you for happiness, support 
and income. And good protection these days 
should include coverage of the terrible haz- 
ards of War as well as “routine” mishaps. 


Sold direct at cost on recommendation by 
220,000 satisfied members, membership 
provides safety plus economy. Unexcelled 
record for prompt payment of more than 
$64,500,000 benefits to members. 

You do not have to be a commercial 
traveler to join. All preferred male risks 
are covered, and medical examination is not 
required. Age for joining: 18 to 55 years. 
BROAD COVERAGE, protects you night 


and day, at home or on trips, at work or at 
play. You do not have to be gored by a bull 
or fall down an elevator shaft to collect. 


$5,000 or $10,000 $25.00 or $50.00 
Loss of Life, Sight, Limbs Weekly while Disabled 


Only *2 to Join 


This small initial fee is the only invest- 
ment to make until late next March, 1943 
...if your application is accepted now for 
the $5,000 policy. Other plans may include 
double amount of accident protection; 
health insurance and hospitalization insur- 
ance at modest additional cost. 


The Commercial Travelers 
MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


H. E. TREVVETT, Secretary . 


{Nn Covers ANY ACT of WAR—Blackouts, 
Sabotage, Bombings, Invasion 


Air raid wardens . . volunteer police . . auxiliary firemen 
--or members otherwise engaged in volunteer civilian 
defense work protected for war accidents the same as 
for everyday” mishaps. Members in the armed services 
are protected within our continental limits so long as 


no actual warfare occurs therein. 
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FOUNDED 1883 


My name is Mr. 
Address 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


H. E. TREVVETT, Secretary — The Commercial Travelers, Utica, New York 


Send me without obligation your free booklet FACTS ABOUT ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE with full information 
about civilians’ war risk coverage included at no extra cost. 


Age... Occupation 


NO AGENT WILL CALL =e eee eee" 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


BY 
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graduate of a shipyard welding school 
declares that students “useful to the su- 
pervisors get the best jobs.” 

@ Accent on Housing—Aircraft factories 
in the Los Angeles area broke out in a 


rash of women matrons when the prob- 


DANGER—CURVES 


War industries employing women 
have done a pioneering job in evolv- 
ing a type of attire which will protect 
the girls from industrial accident and 
de-emphasize their allure without sac- 
rificing that feminine charm which 
is woman's birthright. Conventional 
working clothes fell far short of the 
ideal. Patch pockets, flaring trouser 
legs, belts, and wide sleeves were 
grave accident hazards; tight sweaters, 
snug slacks, and feminine artifices of 
color and style were distracting influ- 
ences involving equal hazard to the 
men. 

Working with government and gar- 
ment trades authorities, the Allis- 
Chalmers industrial relations depart- 
ment developed three suits to fit the 
wishes of the girls and the special 
needs of their respective jobs. Then 
it made them popular by arranging 
with three Sears-Roebuck and five 
]. C. Penney stores to stock them, 
complete with A-C insignia at no 
extra charge. 


Slacks (above, right) are worn with 
back-closing safety shirt, have trim 


waistline pleats for hip fullness, rear 
pockets with jersey tuck-in. The cov- 
eral (left) has action back, inserted 
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lem began to get out of hand, now ap- 
pear to be in a transition stage. They 
are interesting themselves in adequate 
housing facilities for single women and 
adoption of a moderate apparel stand- 
ard. 


belt, fly-front closing, short sleeves, 
hip pocket, tapered trouser legs. The 
girls wear an elastic-back safety cap 
(designed by the same department), 
safety goggles, and safety-toe shoes. 

Monsanto Chemical Co.’s solution 
of the problem (below) is a cap-blouse- 
slacks outfit in three color selections— 
white for laboratory workers, blue for 
mechanical, and khaki for operating 
departments. Piping on collars and 
cuffs adds the feminine touch, 


Cleveland also is relying on y 
supervisors to help keep relatic 
tween employees on a high plane 
izing that too close supervision 
as harmful to a girl’s morale as tov t+) 
can be to her morals, one aircraf ' 
plant instructs its supervisors t 
their eye at minor transgression 
as occasional liquor on the breath 
e Three Requisites—The sup 
must have an alert eye—to detect 
female contours that turn male 
a willing ear—to listen to a worker: by; 
den of troubles; and the tact of a dip] 
mat—to untangle the occasional affair 
of the heart that get out of boun 

A well-timed word from her, { 

ample, may prevent a girl worker fron 
becoming too engrossed in a n 
coworker. A case in point was that of 
a young married woman on the 1] p.y 
to 7 a.m. shift, who rarely got hom: 
before noon and one dav didn’t 
home at all. On her husband’s com. 
plaint, the supervisor had a chat with 
the errant wife and was able to 
up the extramarital relationship without 
offense to anybody. 
@ Timing Important—Not always, of 
course, do these industrial adaptation: 
of Dan Cupid succeed in binding up 
broken matrimonial ties. Timing, the; 
find, is an important factor. They can 
cite the case of two married workers 
who decided to shed their mates and 
marry. Symptoms of the affair were so 
well concealed that the supervisor knew 
nothing about it until it was too late 

Some management men are frankly, 
if confidentially, displeased with the ef 
fect of a woman’s presence on a male 
worker's productive capacity and efh- 
ciency. One large Detroit aircraft off- 
cial has a documented case of a man 
and girl who worked side by side during 
the day and kept nocturnal rendezvous 
in a hotel room. Without reference to 
the moral or biological aspect, he con 
tends that the man is incapable of 
maximum efficiency at his job while the 
girl is near. In situations of this kind, 
ii a solution cannot be worked out, it’s 
the girl rather than the more highly- 
skilled man who is apt to lose her job. 
@ Too Much Yoo-hoo—In another big 
Detroit plane factory, the management 
had to withdraw a corps of girl inspec- 
tors from one department because the 
men wasted so much time whistling and 
ogling. 

One Cleveland plant hired a police- 

woman from the city force to work in 
the personnel department and help to 
comb the potential trouble makers out 
of the stream of applicants. 
@ Secret Meetings Discouraged—The 
more popular approach, however, seems 
to be to discourage clandestine mect- 
ings by providing plenty of opportunity 
for social contact in the open. 

Whatever the remedy, the problem 
is attracting an ever-increasing amount 
of management attention. 
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if it’s true that “an army travels on its stomach” Uncle +— One of the reasons that food arrives fresh and in 
Sam's boys ride in state! Wherever they go, if it's pe good condition, is the Gold Bond Insulation used to 
humanly possible, they get the freshest energy foods. line storage depots and the holds of cargo boats. | 
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In hundreds of convoy ships at sea today, good 
fresh food is speeding to our boys, protected 
against heat and cold by this remarkable min- 
eral wool insulation! 


Tie 
i 


There's only one “first” at National's 21 busy plants. 
Winning the war! But if you are building or repair- 

ing, your Gold Bond building material dealer can | 
still serve you. Ask about Gold Bond Wall and Ceiling 
products. National Gypsum Company, Buffclo, N. Y. 


At home, Gold Bond Insulation is still available. It can 
be blown into walls, or in blanket form, tucked into 
your attic roof to save as much as 30% on fuel. 


PEACETIME GOLD BOND PRODUCTS INCLUDE GYPSUM, LIME, METAL, ROCK WOOL, SOUND CONTROL, PAINT, 
INSULATION BOARD. MANY ARE AVAILABLE TODAY FROM YOUR LOCAL BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER, 


Are YOU..?__ 


taking on more work, 
bigger responsibilities, 


as war needs cut into 


'AUTOMOBILES 


| 


business 
personnel? 


Many men are 
facing a sudden 
need to take hold 
of added execu- 
tive problems and 
duties, as people 
in their offices 
are called to gov- 
ernment services. 
Here are books 
to help ou in 
meeting this situation—giving quick access 
to fundamentals and practices that promote 
executive efficiency. 


This is a business executive's 
library 


"T° HE books in it cover the elements and 
methods of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of all business you need quickly now. 
The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen mate- 
rial and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 1973 pages 


@ How to organize a correspondence on @ more 
single department or 6 economical and effective 
whole business . plan basis 
and control its workings 

provide and main @ How to lay out a 
tain the most happy and workable approach to 


marketing methods ... 


ficient personnel 
improve the sales organi 


@ Hlow to keep the life les 
blood flowing in business zation . . < develop pro- 

where and how to motion ideas... stimu- 
set money how to late results in any of the 
utilize it how to keep several avenues of mar- 
the business in sound fi- keting. 


nancial condition @ How to do more work 


@ How to reduce credit yourself . conserve 
losses . . handle the and direct your energies 
important elements of and how to handle 
credit policy modern- scores of problems, small 
ize your collection system and large, detailed as- 


pects of these important 
fields of business activity. 


. write better letters 
+ Put the company’s 


Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 
Read them, make comparisons, look up specific 
problems, use them as you would after purchase 
If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books. Send the 
coupon today. 


MoGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.90, and 
$3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the 
books postpaid (To insure prompt shipment write 
plainly and fill in all lines.) 


Name 


REGTEED occccecccveccceccescoceccesoees sececcesess 


City and State 


Position 


Company . 


Ride by Contract 


Fearing crisis in worker 


transportation, Army plans con- 


tract system to supplant volun- 
tary ride-sharing. 


Through fear of early breakdown of 
essential war worker transportation and 
a consequent loss in armament produc- 
tion, the War Department is preparing 
to put teeth in the share-ride movement. 
Service of Supply holds that haphazard 
operation of share-ride clubs under 
voluntary auspices must give way to 
definite controls. 

@ Recap Supply Menaced—Admit- 
tedly something must be done quickly, 
for nation-wide gasoline rationing is 
just around the corner, and surveys indi- 
cate that recap supply may fall to 2% 
of requirements a few months hence if 
workers are allowed to operate vehicles 
without maximum number of passen- 


| gers. 
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To get the program going, the Army 

proposes to sign share-ride contracts 
with 75 concerns in various war produc- 
tion areas then bring additional worker 
groups into the scheme from the ex- 
perience gained under widely differing 
conditions. 
@ Ride Pools Embraced—The contract 
calls for the supplier to: (1) make a 
transportation survey of employees, 
(2) submit a plan, which if approved 
becomes a part of the contract. ‘The 
plan is to embrace ride pooling, a system 
of maintaining records, plus assistance 
to employees with respect to recaps 
and gas-ration cards. Use of existing 
transportation facilities must be encour- 
aged. 

The War Department will pay its 

prorata share of the cost of the survey 
and administering the share-ride plan, 
based upon the relative volume of Army 
and other work. Payments up to $3 
per worker per year are foreseen on the 
basis of experience. Manufacturers in 
the Detroit area regard this as chicken 
feed, arguing that the real objective of 
management is to keep production lines 
fully manned. 
@ Big Force Needed—Probabilities are 
that the cost of a plant’s share-ride pro- 
gram under Army contract will be 
greater because a complete organization, 
expanded clerical force, and additional 
equipment will be needed. It will be 
a real job to cross-index riders as {(o 
location, shift, sex, race, and gas ration, 
and keep records up to date as men 
leave for the service and women replace 
them. 


Another feature will be per idic +, 
inspection, since many plants | ick py. 
ing lots. Lack of informatic 
tional gas rationing has been te 
in any attempt to set up an 
war-worker transportation departme: 
to cope with the problems coming 
@ Program Must Work—C 
features are neatly hidden. Once hy. 
ing signed, and pledged itself | 
tain accurate records for inspection, the 
management can’t do less than 
the program work as with any goyem, 
ment contract. 

The means are at hand in tire ration 
ing advisory committees alrea m 
in plants having over 100 employees, 
Current view is that these committees 
will see that Jones gets into a rider’ 
club, or else. If he refuses, the log] 
gas rationing board will be advised ty 
limit his ration and refuse him tires, 

e Extremes Shunned—Plant executive 
hope, however, that extreme measures 
won't be necessary, will try first to ed. 
cate workers by a frank 
facts on the rubber situation as derived 
from government sources. Failure of 
the Pontiac plan (BW-—Jul.11'42,p3] 
to reach its objective is attributed b 
sponsors to bad publicity over rubber 
substitutes and OPA’s original regula 


statement 


RUBBER DEPUTY 


A pioneer in synthetic rubber te 
search, Col. Bradley Dewey goes to 
Washington as deputy to Rubber Dr 
rector William M. Jeffers. The No.2 
man in rubber is associated with 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. and 
lives in Cambridge, Mass. 
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VICTORY NEWS 


Rosiclare, Ill.—91 Allis-Chalmers motors 
constitute the major portion of a conn« 
load of close to 1,060 hp driving the n 
fluorspar mill of the Mahoning Mir 
Company here. 

The efficient layout of flexible motors 
and drives is largely responsible for 
plant’s record production of high-g: 
fluorspar zinc-lead ore. Throughout the 
mill, the Allis-Chalmers motors operate 
dump hoppers, flotation cells, vibrators, 
kilns, pumps and many other machines 
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9 A-C Equipment helps produce both steel 


and explosive charge for demolition bombs 
like the one here. 


ncasure 
to edu. 
nent 
“We're Buying and Building,” an A-C 
workman tells MGM bond rally starlets, 
as he machines a Navy propeller shaft 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The “feed-ba 
system, which utilizes 85% of the 
mous power expended in breaking in : 
craft engines on test stands, has hb: 
adopted by Buick in its new plant 
mid-western city. 


A-C Plants are 
casting and fin- 
ishing industrial 
machinery at a 
record rate! 


The new engines are connected by flex 
ible shaft couplings to water-cooled mag 
netic couplings, which transmit power to 
1200 kva synchronous generators 

Allis-Chalmers alternating current wnits 
are at work here. They not only help to 
crank the new engines, but they also oper 
ate as current absorption-type dynamo 
meters—receiving power from the aircraft 
engine, turning it into electrical energ 
and feeding it back into the line. This 
set-up provides a high percentage of | 
power required by this company’s manu 
facturing operations. 


lissChalmers tractors and grad- ac a al shrines x 
equipntent are helping build Sea RR Te pete my At Ripley, Tom FOR VICTORY 
ditary roads and airports. ea Marie: -. 2 Se Buy United States War Bonds 


WE WORK FOR WE PLAN FOR 


VICTORY PEACE 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
WATER SERVICE & ROAD MACHINERY 


tion, amended last week, that tires 
would be made available to only one 
car in a swap-ride group. 

To date some manufacturers have 


hesitated about signing a share-ride con- 


tract because they are uncertain how 
labor will react. Coercive features of 
the program could cause unrest, build 
new fires under demands for joint man- 
agement-labor committees. 

@ How Firms Were Chosen—In select- 
ing the seven Michigan plants which 


| will be asked to sign contracts, the 
| Detroit Ordnance District chose firms 
| which have done much planning and 


left where 
Hitler wants it 


Rusting away all over this 
country can help lose the 
war for America. For half of 
every tank, gun, ship, and sub- 
marine is made from scrap. 


Some steel furnaces are down, 
and others are working from hand 
to mouth, because there's an acute 
shortage of scrap metal, which 
is remelted with pig iron to make 
our machines of war. Unless 
6,000,000 additional tons of 
scrap is uncovered and turned in 
promptly, the tanks and guns and 
ships so desperately needed can- 
not be produced. Result: a 
longer, harder war. 


There is enough scrap in this 
country to see us through — mil- 
lions of pounds of it in the form 
of wornout or obsolete machinery, 
rusted old pipes, fencing, pumps, 
chains, and boilers. America’s 
scrap must be turned in. Every 
factory, warehouse, store, shop, 
farm, attic, basement and garage 
must be combed for every last 
pound of scrap, if we are to give 
our fighting men the fighting 
machines they must have to win. 
The time is short. 

From the beginning, the Norfolk 
and Western Railway has cooperated 
in the nation’s campaign to salvage 
scrap for America’s war effort. This 
Railroad is accumulating and turn- 
ing back into productive channels 
approximately 5,500 
tons of scrap metal per 
month—and is reclaim- 
ing everything down to 
the smallest nut and 
bolt. 


| 
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present a wide range of worker trans- 
portation problems. 

Yellow Truck & Coach, which heads 

the list, sparkplugged the Pontiac plan, 
knows that the features of the plan are 
workable. Chrysler Tank Arsenal is 
situated well outside Detroit limits, has 
limited bus transportation facilities. 
Oldsmobile draws labor from a medium- 
sized city and surrounding areas. 
e Distant Homes Eyed—Kelsey Hayes 
is far removed from any transportation 
system, Great Lakes Steel lies in a belt 
of manufacturing towns without a bus 
system. Dodge is situated in an ex- 
tremely congested part of Detroit. 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon at Mus- 
kegon competes with other war plants 
for the labor supply of a small city and 
a widespread farming area. 

Among other things the Army may 
study in the surveys is the advisability 
of requiring employees living 20-50 
miles from the plant to move to town, 
usurping the living quarters perhaps of 
persons nonessential to the war effort. 


Tire Backfire 


OPA plugs loophole in 
workers’ tire order as “riders” 
become “drivers” to qualify 
for tires. 


OPA was quick to perceive the loop- 
hole in its decree that only war workers 
who haul other war workers may get re- 
placement tires for their cars. 

As group-ride “clubs” began to dis- 
integrate in the scramble of riders to 
qualify for tires to shoe their own cars, 
OPA last week amended its regulations 
to allow Grade II tires or recaps for all 


| car-owning members of the group who 


take turns providing the transportation. 
e Drivers Increased—At White Motor 
Co. in Cleveland, where share-the-ride 
became a watchword (BW-—Jun.20°42, 
p46), the order was greeted by an in- 
crease in number of workers’ cars enter- 
ing the plant from 850 to 1,150. Else- 
where the reaction was the same: Let’s 
drive and pick up passengers; it’s our 
only way to get tires. 

That some thus diverted passengers 


away from established mass transpo 
tion systems, which have been trying 
take the load off private cars, did 
figure in the po resow of the mo 
ing workers. In some plants, trans) 
tation committees saw their month 
labor wasted, threw up their hai 
predicted a darker future for tires. 

@ School Buses Studied—Meanwhile 
a private survey of tire needs in 
Ohio ordnance plant indicated 
27% of the driving workers will n 
6,000 tires by Jan. 1, OPA anal 
have been considering school buse 
a solution. 

In Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, K 
tucky, and West Virginia, they fo 
17,000 school buses in use only f{ 
hours a day, five days a week. In 
hours they figure a school bus can 
the work of 10 autos. 


CARS GO OFF THE ROAD 


The United States has retired abo. 
17% of the 34,383,167 motor vehici 
registered at the end of 1941. This 
strongly indicated by Treasury figur 
on the sale of the $5 motor vehicle 
tax stamps, purchase of which is co: 
pulsory for every car, truck, and bus i 
operation. Up to the end of August, 
only 28,583,551 of these stamps h 
been sold, leaving 5,799,616 vehicles 
without stamps. 

Although part of this total is presum- 
ably accounted for by tax-dodging, the 
difference is undoubtedly more than 
made up by new cars and trucks that 
have been put into service since the be- 
ginning of the year. 

The statistics become all the more 
striking when it is realized that during 
the average year in the past rouglily 
2,500,000 vehicles were junked, and that 
this figure was markedly reduced in 
years of declining business activity when, 
as is true today, replacement was not 
feasible. 


VISUAL CHECK ON TIRES 


Sam Fletcher, general manager of 
Continental Baking Co., Portland, Ore., 
believes he has an original idea for con 
serving tires on the company’s fleet of 
42 delivery trucks. All tires on right- 
hand wheels are painted white so curb 
scuffing can be revealed easily and 
drivers can guard against it. 

Before adopting the plan the com- 
pany put it up to the drivers as a tire and 
job conserving measure. ‘They agreed 
with enthusiasm and now check their 
white stripes each night while loading 
gasoline for the next day’s operation 

One advantage is that drivers emerg 
ing from grocery stores after deliver: 
see the white tires and are reminded 
of curb hazards. After the first few 
days of operation, Fletcher figured t! 
idea had reduced curb-scuffing on t! 
tires from 50 to one or two. 
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Neglected customers frequently prove to be lost 
customers. Be prepared to take your rightful 
place in Latin-America, our most accessible and 
stabilizing market. 

Your first duty is to our All-Out War Effort. 
Your second is to gauge your business for the 
speeded tempo of a post-war world. 


© A eae td eG eat aT elie ts ene me 0 ite 


Above all, foster your Latin-American con- 
tacts. Keep your name and brand ALIVE! 

Foresighted American export manufacturers 
are doing precisely this—by maintaining their 
advertising NOW in the *B.P.I.C. Specialized Ex- 
port publications. The cost is insignificant com- 
pared to the accrued advantages. 


*BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
(Affiliated with Mc-Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of—INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL—CONSTRUCTION Edition, INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL—INDUSTRIAL Edition, THE AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, EL FARMACEUTICO, The BUYERS GUIDES for Overseas Automotive Distribu- 
tors (Published annually in separate English and Spanish editions), and The Latin-American BUYERS GUIDES for CONSTRUCTION and INDUSTRY 


(Published annually in separate editions, both editions in Spanish), 
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were wore 70 WiW/ 


In this war, the comparatively young die casting industry has been 
called upon to play a fabulously important part. Mt. Vernon's role 
alone, that of producing millions of aircraft parts, reflects the almost 


incredible advances in speed, precision and economy of die casting as 


compared to other methods of production. That's why the Army-Navy 


“E” flies over our plant and every one of our men at the machines and in 


the management proudly wears the “E” pin. Our solemn promise today 


and for the future is: More and more production to “Keep ‘Em Flying’! 


MT. VERNON DiE CASTING CORPORATION 


MT. VERNON, NEW YORK 


‘Auto Men’s Prop 


If tires hold out, used ca: 
may be the salvation of nation 
garage men in the opinion o! 
N.A.D.A. chief. 


If the tire situation is relieved, t 
| automobile dealer will stay in busin 
| and make a living for a long tin 
despite the experience of the past fi 
dismal months (BW—Jun.27°42,p64 
That is a conviction of David E. Cast] 
president of the National Automob 
Dealers Assn., who has toured tl 
country to enlist support in Washin; 
ton. 

e@ Ace in the Hole—For, the used ca; 
once deemed a necessary evil, has been 
converted by the nation’s automobi 
dealers into the main prop of a business 
that once centered about the me: 


| chandising of new automobiles. Man, 


dealers have been reported making as 
much money, or nearly as much, as 
they did in the spring months of 194] 
So, as long as used cars can be turned 
over in adequate volume, the dealer will 
be with us. 


SPEED UP BUSINESS ROUTINE WITH 
THESE USEFUL OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


BOX FILES 
Made in letter and le- 
gal sizes ... several 
styles of indexing. 
Practical and inexpen- 

in 


EVERYDAY FILE * 
Has many uses... 
made in two sizes . . . 
several styles, tabbed 
al and day 
of months. handy 


work organizer. 
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WE FOUND THAT 
IT PAYS TO USE 
THESE PRACTICAL 
“BUSINESS HELPS’; 


— 

USINESS and war production would 

soon “slow down to a walk’ without 
the many useful office accessories, filing 
equipment and supplies that help speed up 
routine. Globe-Wernicke offers a great 
variety of dependable business helps 
needed in every office. They make work 
easier, save time and money. 


Sold by leading stationers and office 
equipment dealers. 


AGATE CARD 
INDEX TRAYS 


omical. Available for 
3° x5". 4"°x6", 5x8", 

- cards and 
check file sizes. 


The Baruch report (BW —Sep.19’42, 


| p15) heartened dealers because there 


appears to be a good chance that rub- 
ber will be made available by late 1943 
to shoe used cars needed by essential 
drivers. Until then the job facing deal 
ers is to find enough used cars with 
good rubber to carry on business and to 
save their own stocks of used tires. 

@ Enough for 45 Days—Current used- 
car stocks in dealers’ hands are esti 
mated between 500,000 and 600,000 
units, or a +5-60 day supply. Stocks 
are replenished by direct purchases from 
owners going into the services or hit by 
rationing of gasoline and rubber. In 
some cases more than 50 percent of 
used cars are bought from owners for 
resale. 

Competition from the private seller 
has become exceptionally keen. Car 
owners are disposing of between 65 and 
75% of, used cars without benefit of a 
middle man. 
© Long Pull Uncertain—How long the 
auto dealer stays in business depends on 
the war. By next March, stocks of new 
automobiles, except the 135,000 ear- 
marked for the government, will have 
passed into the hands of ration certifi- 
cate holders (BW —Aug.8’42,p29). 

New cars, sold at full profit, provide a 
small portion of current income. A liv 
ing can’t be made from that source 
alone, for the operator who once sold 


| 100 cars per month now disposes of per- 
| haps 7. Mortality depends upon how 


long adequate turnover of used cars can 
be maintained, plus ability to service 
20,000,000 cars in line with the govern- 
ment’s program. Service alone will not 
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ay the overhead. Another three years 


of war should close many agencies, with | 


survi. ors depending upon service busi- 
ness garnered from six or seven retired 
competitors. 

e Parts Uncertain—Stocks of replace- 
ment parts are adequate for the time 
being, but dealers believe that the pro- 
duction of essential functional parts 
must be liberalized before long, if a 
breakdown is to be avoided in servicing. 
[here appears to be a good chance that 
dealers will be allowed to retain sufh- 
cient manpower to operate service es- 
tablishments. The uncertain spot is 
arts, and that is one of the dealer aids 
that N.A.D.A. proposes to pursue with 
the proper authorities. 

e Murray-Patman Aid—Major relief se- 
cured for dealers by N.A.D.A. was the 
Murray-Patman act by which the Re- 


construction Finance Corp. was author- | 


ized to contract with financial institu- | 


tions for guaranteed loans amounting 


to the full list price of rationed auto- | 


mobiles plus 1% per month or $15, 
as a carrying and reconditioning charge 
(BW—May30’42,p41). 

Many important problems still con- 
front dealers in the struggle to survive 
under wartime conditions and mect 
the insistence of the Office of Defense 
Transportation that 20,000,000 cars be 
kept in service (BW-—Sep.5’42,p69). The 


possibility of used car price ceilings and | 


| 


perhaps eventually the rationing of used | 


cars are major considerations. Dealers 
do not want either. 

eNew Plan Hatched—The Office of 
Price Administration originally devel- 
oped an intricate formula for used car 
prices, taking into account many vari- 
ables of age, condition, mileage, price 
class. Lately a new proposal has been 
pushed. By its terms, prices would be 
established on a dual basis: (1) “‘As is,” 
with no warranty and no comeback for 
the buyer; (2) a second price for a car 


fully reconditioned and guaranteed by | 


the dealer. 
Government sponsors of the idea feel 
that the second point is especially de- 


sirable as a means of conserving autos, | 


tires, and fuel. There is a possibility 


that ceilings for used car prices will be | 
established in the next three to four | 


weeks, but it should not be counted 
upon. 


¢ Rationing Opposed—N.A.D.A. officials 
object to used car rationing on the | 


ground that gasoline rationing will limit 
nonessential driving and regulate the 
transfer of vehicles into the hands of 


users with approved needs. The Reyn- | 


olds bill, which would set up a $5,000,- 
000,000 fund to buy automobiles, will 
be fought on the grounds that it will 
put government further into the auto- 
mobile business, and that no group ex- 


cept the existing dealer body has the | 


lesources or experience to take care of 
the vehicular pool and allot its contents 
according to wartime necessities. 
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The only one 


of its kind 


Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


—And it is made of Stainless 
Steel! It slices tissue from 
pigeon livers, to help medical 
research win its battle against 
tropical fever. But Carpenter 
Stainless does more than 
provide an easy-to-clean surface 
that resists corrosion. The two 
small screens that slice the 
tissue must be machined to ex- 
tremely close tolerances for this 
exacting laboratory work. 


The successful use of Stainless 
Steel to solve this problem is 
typical of many hairline ma- 
chining jobs that are being 
done faster, more accurately, 
because of Carpenter research. 
In laboratories and on every 
fighting front, the Free- 
Machining grades of Stainless 


invented by Carpenter are 
mobilized to win the war. 
Stainless Steel resists corrosion, 
heat and wear to keep aircraft 
spark plugs, magnetos and 
carburetors in fighting trim. 
On shipboard, fuel injection 
parts, valves and spindles are 
made of this Stainless to keep 
giant Diesel engines running 
smoothly, day after day. 


The experience we have gained 
from working with users of 
Stainless is at your disposal. If 
your designers and engineers 
want help in applying it, or 
if fabricating assistance is 
needed, drop us a line. Con- 
sider Carpenter your General 
Headquarters for helpful 
Stainless Steel information. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. 


g gy 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartjord, 7 *** Apes, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New Y ork, Philadelphia 


——_ + 


enter * 
STAINLESS STEELS 
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Miller-Knuth Chevrolet Co., Omaha, has war work. Stock feed can be bought at Peck Motor Sales Co., Hornell, N.Y. 


Dealers Convert 


Chevrolet eases its fran- 
chise regulations to help dealers 
survive wartime pinch and pre- 


serve sales channels. 


When the full implication of the 
auto freeze was realized last January, 
Chevrolet started to do something 
about it. ‘The Chevrolet sales manager, 
William E. Holler, considered three 
factors: 

(1) His 8,000 dealers had to continue 
in business so there would be a retail 
organization existing when peace re- 
turned, 

(2) Loss of normal new car selling 
probably would reduce income to the 


point where only two-thirds of a dealer’s 
fixed expense could be met. 

(3) ‘Those dealers representing one- 

fifth of the nation’s car outlets were 
necessary to keep automotive transpor- 
tation in order and moving. 
@ New Ways to Make Money—The up- 
shot was establishment, last Jan. 16, of 
the Chevrolet National Merchandising 
Service and Procurement Department. 
It was an effort to find new ways for 
Chevrolet dealers to make money, and 
it proved a combination of market re- 
search, product analysis, sales develop- 
ment, and information dissemination 
work. 

The department inyestigated new 
lines of business activity, reached gen- 
eral conclusions and, if the dealer was 
interested, helped him in setting up a 
deal. 

@ Results—No fewer than 40.6% of all 


Chevrolet direct dealerships 
adopted diversified business linc 
side the gas, oil, and tire business. ley 
are making big money, but m 
being importantly aided in n 
fixed expenses; few have dropp 
diversification lines after they 
become accustomed to them: m 
within Chevrolet’s retail 
is below that of the automobile ind 
try. 

Accomplishment of these results it 
volved a notable shift of policy in or 
respect. Most Chevrolet dealers hay: 
operated exclusively under that 
franchise. Some of the new lines h 
been available only through franchising 
by other companies. Where necessary, 
Chevrolet has permitted dealers t 
“dual” their operations, and has assur 
them and the other franchising com 
panies that the war deals so made can 


organizat 


Campbell Chevrolet Sales Co., Kendallville, Ind., continues to sell transportation of a sort, through its new harness 
shop, while Cramer Chevrolet Sales of Cambridge Springs, Pa., adds a line of household hardware and toys. 
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Microscopic precision required in machining 
parts for America’s weapons depends, finally, 
upon perfect temperature balance. There must 
be a constant, exact relation between the tem- 
perature of the metal as it is processed, and the 
surrounding air. A few degrees of variation in this balance may 
wreck all the engineering calculations and cause a costly reject. 


To keep down heat developed by friction a liquid coolant is 

poured over the metal part as it is being machined. But even 
this coolant oil may heat or the room temperature may change 
enough to throw the balance off and cause a fatal variation 
from the close tolerance required. 


To meet this situation calls for refrigeration of the coolant oil... 
and more important still, automatic control which senses the slight- 
est variation in temperature balance between the vital part and 

the surrounding air. Penn has developed such an automatic 
control, so sensitive and so accurate that long parts may be 


threaded to tolerances as close as 2 ten-thousands of an inch! 
All of our engineering resourcefulness in meeting such special- 
ized problems in temperature control...and all of our produc- 
tion facilities...are being devoted to the support of vital war 
industries and to direct work for our armed forces. If you have 
control problems, our engineers will gladly help you, without 
obligation. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 


HEATING, PUMP/NG AND A/R COMPRESSOR 


— - ce ss 
i | et ft) 
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Boiler rooms—respond- 
ing to Industry’s call for 
more and more power — 
frequently suffer atmos- 
pheric temperatures that 
exceed human endur- 
ance. But these days, 
power cannot fail—and 
Buffalo engineering is 
helping to assure that it 


won't! 


The Buffalo Special Disc Fan shown above is designed to swiftly ex- 
pel torrid air, thereby facilitating the supply of fresh cool air for the 
men who man the boilers. Ruggedly built to handle large-volume air 
supply without shut-down, these Buffalo Fans operate with remark- 


able smoothness and efficiency. 


Here, as in so many important ways, 
Buffalo is daily contributing to Industry’s 


war program. 


* * * 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


‘Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO., LTD., KITCHENER, ONT. 
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| be continued after the war as lo; 


the dealer desires. As a result. 


| worthwhile tieups have been mad 


Chevrolet agencies with such 

cquipment companies as John D 
Oliver, J. [. Case, Massey-Harris, 
Minneapolis-Moline. The home 
auto divisions of Firestone, Goo 
and Goodyear have signed up Che 
outlets. Such nationally advertised 
of feeds as Purina, Pillsbury, O 
Oats, and General Mills, are | 
merchandised. 

By way of bolstering the war 
gram, many Chevrolet dealers hay 
up machine shops in their estal 
ments, 79 have obtained war cont: 

@ Home Appliance Field—Home a; 
ance selling has been the most popular 
activity, 770 dealers having identified 
themselves with such work. arm 
equipment franchises among Chevrolet 
dealers total 679, and now the dea 
are entering the farm machinery main- 
tenance and repair field. 

There are 256 dealers who have gone 
into car, taxi, and bus rental or opera 
tion. A total of 187 have amplified 
their retail gasoline and oil selling with 
wholesale distribution as well. Eleven 
have taken on airplane sales agencics, 
and 40 have taken on boat and boat 
motor agencies. 

@ Versatility Plus—There are other vari- 
ations in the diversification picture. 
Some dealers have become loan agen- 
cies. Several are in the insurance busi- 


| ness. Three dealers do auctioneering as 


a sideline, and at least one has set up 
a night club in his establishment. 
Factors in the Chevrolet survey were 
the amount of capital which had to be 
invested, the turnover which might nor- 
mally be expected, the profit, the spe- 
cial knowledge necessary, and the or- 
ganizational setup which would be te- 
quired. The objectives were (1) to find 
lines with fairly rapid turnover which 
required a minimum investment, and 
(2) to acquaint the dealer with all rele- 
vant information concerning his pros- 
pective enterprise. 
@ West Leads—Diversification appears 
to have been more widely followed in 
the ‘West than in the East. The West 
has diversified to a proportion of 48.57 
while the East was measured at 32.8%. 


SPEED REGULATOR 


A new aid for tire-conserving motor- 
ists was promised this week by tlie 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. In the 
near future, the company announced, 4 
new-type, low-cost speed regulator w 


| be marketed nationally through Fu 


stone stores and dealers. 

Firestone says that the device, which 
can be attached to any car, is design d 
“to keep the patriotic driver within the 
desired 35-mile limit” without constant 
attention to the speedometer or limita 
tion of power in emergency situation 
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They Kept Open 
Many Studebaker dealers 
met auto freeze—with aid from 
company—by converting their 
repair shops to war work. 


Studebaker dealers are making a mark 

among the nation’s automotive retailers 
in turning to war work. Their factory 
told them months ago the pitfalls, the 
problems and the requirements for be- 
coming war contractors, and since then 
the number of agencies going into such 
work has steadily risen. Most recent 
checkups indicate that out of 40% of 
the dealer body canvassed one of every 
fve dealers have gone into war goods 
production or have investigated it 
thoroughly and are interested. ‘ 
e Many Make Good Money—The war 
operations of Studebaker dealerships, 
fled in a special department at the 
factory at South Bend, Ind., range from 
very small (sufficient to mect only a 
minor portion of fixed expense) to 
profits running into four figures 
monthly. 

From the factory viewpoint, the ac- 
tivities of its dealers in war work is but 
one phase of a program designed to 
enable Studebaker agencies to survive. 
Nevertheless, the company is proud of 
what dealers, whose machine work sel- 
dom extended beyond minor welding 
or simple lathe turning, have accom- 
plished in war goods output. 
¢ Booklet Started Them Off—For the 
most part, these dealers had no contact 
with war work or WPB six months ago. 
A factory guidebook, “War Production 
Work for Studebaker Dealers,” gave 
them basic instructions. 


Most service departments had only | 


simple bench tools in their shops; the 
guidebook told where they might buy 
secondhand machinery. Few dealers 
had mechanical experience beyond car 
repair; to these the guidebook issued 
a stern warning that at least one trained 


and experienced machinist or engineer | 


should be available to make success 
possible. 

¢Intensive Training—This book, pub- 
lished in May, started a stream of in- 
quiries. Many of the company’s ficld 
force (not one of whom was laid off 
this year, despite the sales freeze and 


the production stoppage) were brought | 


to South Bend for intensive instruction. 
Then dealers began to file facilities and 
qualification records with the factory, 
with WPB, and with prime contractors. 

In the main, these dealers undertook 
to do rough machining rather than pre- 
cision work, They found that there was 
plenty of such work available. In the 
notations of 24 case histories, soon to be 
distributed to the dealer body, such 
phrases as these are notable: “Volume 
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ONLY Lolo pow 


IS STRIKING POWER 


fe grote gt ale or air power — pro- 
duction front or fighting front — 
delivery of all available power to the 
right place, on schedule, without fail... 
is the Victory formula. That’s a matter 
of record now. 


Dodge D-V Drives get more battle power 
from horsepower — get the most out of 
available power by putting all of it in 
the job. They are complete power units 
backed by one responsibility. Matched 
quality sheaves and belts insure long life 
and low maintenance. That’s a matter of 
record, too . . . proved by Dodge per- 
formance in all types of industries under 
war conditions. 


The effectiveness and productivity of ma- 


Throw Your 
Scrap Into 
The Scrap 


9 
a 


Sug MISHAWAKA 


chinery can be increased simply, quickly 
and economically with Dodge Rolling 
Bearings. The right type for the job is 
easily selected from simple, non-technical 
selection tables. They are completely 
assembled, factory adjusted units, pri 
lubricated and delivered ready to slip 
on the shaft. 50,000,000 revolutions can 
normally be expected without lubrica 
tion renewal. 


Dodge Distributors, specializing in “The 
Right Drive for Every Job,” offer their 
local stocks and services to industry 

assisting in modernization — checking 


performance — extending equipment lif 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, indiana, UV. $. A. 
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THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


WAR-BUSY AMER cA, 
EATS WHERE IT WORKS! 


THIS MOBILE 


FEEDS THE ARMIES 
OF PRODUCTION! 


This unique ‘*‘cafeteria-on- 
wheels” will roll anywhere in your 
factory ... feed workers well... save 
time and floor space for production. 
It was designed for war-busy plants 
by Pick Engineers. Serves sandwiches, 
beverages, candy, pastry... keeps 
hot dishes piping hot by self-con- 
tained fuel or plugged in electricity. 

Sometimes mobile units like this 
are the answer to industrial feeding— 
sometimes a central cafeteria is bet- 
ter. Whatever your problem, you will 
benefit by discussing it with one of 
the Pick Engineers who have had wide 
experience with mass feeding under 
today’s stepped-up conditions. Send 


for our illustrated book No. PC6. 
ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 


FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
« For. War GnducTrcee « 
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| for additional work appear good . 


| ages 


RECLAIM NEWS 


New process for reclaiming rubber, 
demonstrated to John P. Coe (left) of 
U.S. Rubber Co. by John M. Bierer 


of Boston Woven Hose & Rubbe 
Co., who says it will more than doubk 
mileage of recaps. Worn portion 0! 
tire is ordinary reclaim—the grooved 
portion is new-process reclaim. 


has gradually increased . . . prospects 
..n0 
difficulty in keeping shop busy for the 
duration satisfactory profits will 
doubtless continue. . . .” 

Dealers entering the field have been 
mainly in the East and North Central. 
Others are scattered, some of them sev- 
eral hundred miles from contractors 
they are supplying. Tooling investment, 
ranging from $1,000 to $30,000, aver- 
around $5,000. Contracts scale 
from as little as $18 (a trial order for 
small airplane parts given a dealer in 
a large East Coast city) to amounts in 
six figures. 

@ One Man’s Experience—There is the 
case of the little midwestern dealer, 
whose town of 12,000 absorbed only 
eight new Studebakers last year. This 
dealer, taking savings accumulated over 
the years in general garage work and 
admitting as a partner his former sales- 


man, an expert machinist, bought $1” 
000 in machine tools—seven lathes, t 
precision shapers, and other equipment 
A contract for $50,000 was obtain 
,on the basis of the available tools, t 
machine and assemble steam _ turbine 
exhaust cases at $185 to $300 per picce 
for labor. This was precision work, 
quiring tolerances of no more that 
.0005 of an inch. Since then the plant 
investment has increased to $32,5 
and eleven machinists are employed. 
A New England dealer, who sold 28 
new cars in a town of 25,000 last year, 
was once a pattern maker. He pi 
about $4,200 in lathes, shapers, a bene: 
milling machine and other equipment 
Through personal knowledge of th 
field, he obtained subcontracts for wo 
patterns. Substantial revenue is comin; 
to this shop and its two hands. 
@ Job on Bomb Parts—In the northwest 
farm country, a dealer in a city of l>- 
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men, is red— how everythingclicks 

and it can beat any team in the world? 

Well, the same thing has happened to a 

team of more than 700 separate railroads, 
large and small. 

wenty years these railroads have 

for any transportation job 


been rehearsing “new plays” which 
make the most of team- 

work—not only 

teamwork among 

railroads, but 

also teamwork 


/ UNITED 
FOR 


among railroads and the shippers and 


travelers who use them. And now, 
when the test has come, this railroad 
team is playing the kind of ball that 
coaches dream about. 


Since long before Pearl Harbor, the rail- 
roads have taken on one “‘impossible”’ 
assignment after another as shortages of 
ships and rubber have placed abnormal 
loads upon them. And they are keeping 
all this added traffic moving with the 
smooth efficiency of an experienced and 
thoroughly trained team. 


Railroads and shippers alike have a right 
to be proud of the job they have done. 
It’s a great example of unity—of what 
American industry can accomplish by 
teamwork for victory. 


nl 


ee 


MERICAN@ 
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How to Write 
Better 


Business Letters 


a dealer who had retailed 500 new cars 


BY 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Direct Mail, Correspondence, and 
Letter Specialist of nineteen years’ 
experience. 


Second Edition 
201 pages, 5% x 8, $2.00 


“Chock full of tested 
methods to increase the 
calibre and productive- 
ness of letters.” 
Chicago Credit News 


You can make dictation or letter writing an 
easier job and at the same time make letters de 
more work, with the aid of this helpful book. 
In simplest possible manner it shows the essen- 


tials of good letter writing and with pointers | 
| creased to 61.7%. By midsummer, it 


| was 82%. 
| @ Meeting the Changes—After the car 


and examples from the work of successful letter 
writers shows how to make your own letters 
more productive. Covers all the regular cor- 
respondence needs of business offices, including 
sales letters. 


A practical business manual 


The book is one of a series especially 
planned to help business men with boiled-down, 
simple treatment of their problems—suitable 
for the smaller business owner-manager as well 
as the specialized worker or executive in larger 
concerns, 


Tells how to 


—write attention-getting openings 
—develop the body of the letter 
—write action-compelling closes 
—write an adjustment letter 

—write an inquiry letter 

—write collection letters 

—revive inactive customers 

—avoid “telegraphic” letters 

—make every letter a sales letter, etc. 


Make every letter you write 
a real business-builder 


Every letter—of inquiry, proposal, or adjust- 
ment—has a job to do. But so routine a part 
of business is correspondence that the profit 
possibilities in improving it are often over- 
looked. Try Buckley’s methods in your letters 
—even a slight increase in efficiency of each 
one will mean a lot in a month’s time. 


10 DAYS' TRIAL—SEND COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
Send me Buckley—How to Write Better Business 
Letters for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage. or 
return book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance.) 


Name 
Address . 
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City and State 


Position 


eee ee eee Cee ee Ce Cee ee eee ee eee eee 


Company . 


64 * Automobiles 


! 000 secured a capable machinist and 
_ they selected $8,000 in used machine 


tools—eight lathes, a boring mill, a 
milling machine, two grinders, and 
smaller pieces. War plants were con- 
tacted directly, and a large producer 
subcontracted the rough machining of 
40,000 bomb adapters. 

In a southern city of 300,000 persons, 


last year jumped into war work. Having 
located a capable supervisor, he bought 
$25,000 in machine tools and $2,500 in 
small tools, gages and dies. Direct con- 
tact was made with an aircraft manufac- 
turer, and a contract to machine 65,000 


| small pieces to fairly close tolerances 
| was secured. 


Other dealerships are producing small 
— small tools, dies, parachute 
1ardware, and miscellaneous parts for 
tanks, aircraft, and guns. 

Studebaker is proud of its job, and 
equally proud of its general dealer aid 

rogram, Last year its dealers made 


| only 35% of fixed expenses on service 


work. By January, under constant urg- 
ing from the factory, this ratio had in- 


sale freeze came on Jan. 1, Studebaker 
was only a few days in getting informed 
field men onto the road to maintain 


| steady contact with the entire distribu- 


tor-dealer body during those uncertain 
and frightening days. Ever since, the 
South Bend plant has tried to keep re- 
tail outlets posted on developments, to 
develop new business ideas, and to show 
dealers how to convert those ideas into 
profits. 

One illustration—one of the most re- 
cent—is — When the word came 
from Washington of wider gas ration- 
ing, a Studebaker broadside went out 
to all dealers, headed “Operating Under 
Gas Rationing: Here’s What Eastern 
Studebaker Dealers Say.” 

In the following pages, letters from 
dealers on the gas-parched seaboard 
listed their travail, suggestions, experi- 
ences. 


Wide-Base Rims 
Proponents claim they 
lengthen tire life. WPB and OPA 
seem interested, but lack of 
metal may delay development. 


For a number of years the automobile 
and tire industries have been divided 
within themselves as to the worth of 
wide-base rims on motor cars and trucks 
(BW—May18’40,p+43). Now both WPB 
and OPA have interested themselves in 
the situation—but whether later develop- 
ments will ensue is problematical. 
| @ Durable Tread—W ide-base rims are no 


more than their name implies. 4 4,, 
rim on a Ford, for example, wold ny 
about 5% inches wide, against « stang 
ard width of 43 inches. Accor\ing tp 
the proponents of the idea, w Je-bay 
rims produce more uniform and longe;. 
lived tread wear and reduce stain op 
the delicate sidewalls of the tirc.. 
But opponents declare the ride j 
much rougher on wide-base ris, ang 


that there are other inherent dig. 
vantages. And as for instituting an 
widespread changeover now, t! prob. 
lems involved in obtaining civilia 1-2004; 
steel are enough to put a fata! crimp 
in the thinking. 
e Tires to Fit Rims—However, (0p, 
has notified all state tire rationing 
board chairmen that truck operators car 
not oversize their tires unless thiey ajs 
oversize the rims on which they will ric 
WPB has backed into the situation sim, 
larly, by providing in its repair parts 
orders that oversize rims can be ob. 
tained, if available, simply by turning 
in old rims. 

Such recognitions are pleasing to the 
National Wheel and Rim Assn., a group 
of producers, smaller ones for the most 
part. The association states that “wide. 
base rims . . . will definitely increase 
tire mileage.” 

@ Dealer Education—Less categorical is 
the Tire & Rim Assn., which includes 
all the big tire and wheel companies. 
This association has evolved a policy of 
accepting wide-base rims, but only on 
an experimental basis. Some tire com- 
pany members have gone to the point 
of sending out field men to educate 
dealers and the public on the use of 
proper rim sizes—which could well im- 
ply recommendation of shift to wider 
bases—but others have been silent and 
nearly disinterested in the controversy. 

Commercial truckers have been in the 

van of experimental testing. Many of 
them claim that when larger-size tires 
were introduced, the rims were not 
widened sufficiently to match the cas 
ings. As a result, they say, tires are 
pinched at their bases. This is said to 
strain the sidewalls and produced 4 
rounded effect at the treads which 
“speeds wear. 
e Tried on Cars—This argument ap 
pears to have appealed not only to some 
truck makers, but to at least two pas 
senger car companies as well. Buick an 
Studebaker made wide-base rims avai: 
able in their 1942 models. 

If wider rims can increase tire mileage 
15 percent, as proponents insist, it wont 
be surprising to see interest grow in 
Washington, and enlarged production 
permitted as a truck tire conservation 
means—which is, of course, what the 
members of the Nationa! Wheel & Rim 
Assn. would like to see. But any reallr 
big development in wide-base nm’ 
would be concentrated in the passengtt 
car field, and necessarily would be de- 
layed until after the war. 
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%*% A battery of these machines was expressly designed and built by 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation for multiple milling and boring 
operations on their own product — Milwaukee Milling Machine 


ee 


% Since machines do so many of our “chores” A typical example of such engineering r« 
today ... lighten farm labors, provide so many is the high-speed machine tool pictured he 
of our creature comforts ... we think of our created by Kearney & Trecker engineers a 
time as the machine age. But when we review of the equipment needed for the mass pr 
the developments that coined this phrase, many tion of milling machines. This 24-ton pr« 
of us feel that ours might better be called the machine was expressly designed for multip! 
machine tool age; for it was the invention and ing and boring operations on the horizonta 
use of one machine tool after another that vertical columns of Milwaukee Milling Mac! 
made it possible to produce automobiles, home 
appliances, agricultural implements by the mil- 
lions rather than by hundreds, and at prices 
low enough for everyone to use and enjoy. 
MACHINE On the drafting boards of the engineering de- 
TOOLS partments of hundreds of machine tool manu- 
facturers new machines are constantly being It is this capacity that makes the machin: 
developed ... soon to be transmitted from blue- age contribute so much to America and 
print into reality for mass production needs, American way of life. 


Pe 5 Sinn EEE TERETE FTO 


But what is perhaps equally important 

fact that this machine is an actual exhil 
the resourcefulness and ingenuity of a ma 
tool builder to create a high-speed pr« 
production machine in an incredibly short 
to meet the needs of a production emerg 


ATONE REET MOR ELTA TELAT 


i. 


a Magician’s 


As if by magic, commercial explosives transform Nature’s 
resources into materials with which we build and produce— 
making possible accomplishment otherwise impossible. 

Hills are leveled, swamps are filled for airports and roads... 
wasteland becomes productive fields . . . stone in quarries is 
made available economically for buildings and dams... “black 
diamonds” underground are released for fuel . . . metals vital to 
the war effort are mined in vast quantities, with speed—all 
with the gigantic constructive power released by explosives. 
The commercial work of explosives in which Atlas plays such 
an important part, is now, of course, largely directed to war 
production, 

Normally, Atlas is not a munitions maker. But, for the duration, 
tremendous ordnance supplies are pouring forth from Atlas- 
operated, Government-owned plants. 

In addition, Atlas likewise is producing finishes, chemicals, 
carbons and other materials significant in war production. 


With it all, are developments in laboratory and plant that have 
a growing significance for both the present and the future. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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A Turn in the War 


With shifts in the fighting 
fronts comes preparation on 
both sides for the readjustments 
that cold weather will dictate. 


Artillery duels and air bombing 
placed the bloody street-by-strect assa 
| on Stalingrad this week, heralding 
| regrouping of German forces behind t! 
screen for either a final infant: 
to take the city or the long-pred 
sweep southeast toward Astrakhiar 
the Caspian. 
Winter will not paralyze the fighting 
| along the Volga as it will around Leni 
grad, Moscow, and Voronezh, but it 
effects will extend down the long con 
munication lines stretching from t 
industrial centers of the Reich. 


Where Weather Permits 


This winter, like the last, will se 
military activity stepped up in warn 
spheres—Africa and the Mediterranea 
South China and Burma, and in th 

| South Pacific. The end of the monsoon 
| season in Burma will be accompanied 
| by a new threat to United Nations’ air 
routes to China and may even encourag 
a Japanese drive toward India, if Presi 
dent Roosevelt's promised diversion i 
| the Far East fails to draw sufficient 
Japanese manpower and supply facilitie: 
| away from that area. 

Because of the year-round beneficencc 
| of the Japanese current, fighting cai 
continue in the Aleutians on whatever 
| scale is permitted by almost perpetual; 

bad flying conditions. 


What Astrakhan Signifies 


The strategic importance of Astra- 
khan, on the Caspian Sea at the mouth 
of the Volga, as a port of entry for lend- 
lease supplies arriving by boat froi 
Bandar Shah in Iran was reduced wher 
the Volga was closed to through traffic 
by the fighting around Stalingrad. W hile 

| barges may still carry tanks and guns t 
| within a few miles of active fighting 
cast of the city, transportation to other 
fronts is dependent upon three principa! 
| routes: (1) the new railroad along the 
| west shore of the Caspian from Baku 
through Astrakhan to Saratov; (2) the 
rail line from Guriev on the Ural River 
northeast to Orenburg; and (3) tuc Ural 
river itself. ; 

Loss of Astrakhan would cut the first 
of these routes, which connects through 
Kizlyar on the delta of the Terek with 
the Baku-Rostov railroad. This line, the 

| last north-south rail route west of the 
| Caspian, was completed after the start 
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of the war and has only recently begun 
to appear on maps of the area. 

German operations in the south at 
\ozdok, aimed at crossing the Terck 
River for the 50-mile drive down the 
branch railroad to Grozny, have had 
sheir most serious effects in the accom- | 
»anving bombardment of the oil field at | 
Cromy. This field is now credited with | 
9% of Soviet oil production. | 


in the Foothills of the Caucasus 


Least threatening of the German Cau- | 
qsian fronts is the one centering now 
iyst south of the port of Novorossisk on | 
the Black Sea. Here, although the fight- 
ing has progressed only a few miles since 
the fall of the city more than a month 
ago, German Alpine units are reported 
i. action. The field of action, in the 
fothills of the Caucasus, is limited by 
the narrowness Of the littoral, which is 
only vards wide for more than a hundred 
miles southeast toward Batum. 

4 shore-skirting movement—unham- 
yered by winter weather but drenched 
hy continuous rains—would have to be 
made under the guns of the Soviet Black 
Sea feet on the one side and the sniping 
f experienced Cossack horsemen oper- 
sting in the mountains on the other. 


Problems for United Nations 

This winter means everything to the 
United Nations. Most urgent of the 
problems to be met—apart from main- 
tining tenuous footing for our own 
fighting men in the Solomons, where 
much 1s at stake—is the speeding and 
augmenting of supplies to the Persian 
Gulf and north through Iran to the 
Caspian. ‘The shift of Axis submarines 
to areas off the coast of Africa is timed 
to coincide with the reduction of ship- 
ments to Archangel and Murmansk over 
the hump of Norway. 

Murmansk has been badly damaged 
by constant pummeling from German 
planes based in northern Finland but 
is the only ice-free port in the Sovict 
farnorth. Archangel, although normally 
closed to shipping from November to 
March, may this year be forced to handle 
the bulk of shipments entering from the 
Atlantic. Soviet ice-breakers are said to 
te capable of clearing the channel into 
the harbor even under most adverse 
conditions. 


The Long Run Around Africa 


The Axis, sensing a shift in the em- 
phasis of lend-lease shipments, will strive 
to reduce the flow of goods around 
Attica, where each shipload is made 
nore vital by the length of the trip. On 
tis run, three return voyages a year is 
considered par. 

While winter will undoubtedly tele- 
cope Axis expenditures of men and ina- 
terials on the major fighting fronts, it 
will have little effect upon the home 


Mbewte bie 


‘ronts where the tools of war are 


wrought, 
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Begin 


|. great steel furnaces like these at Harrisburg, the 


way to victory first takes form. It is here that the 
steel for tanks, ships, aerial bombs, and cannon is made. 
Harrisburg Steel’s part in this national war production 
is a big one, an important one, and a difficult one. 
Twenty-four hours a day, 7 days a week, month after 
month, the Harrisburg Steel Corporation is producing 
in ever-increasing volume the sinews of war and peace 
for the armed and industrial forces of America. 
Harrisburg is the complete (pig-to-product) plant 


that specializes in selected fields. 


HARRISBURG STEEL CORPORATION 


of HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, who have been awarded the 
coveted Army-Navy “‘E"’ for Excellence and Efficiency in the execution 
of its part in the Army and Navy’s War Production Program. 
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Masterpiece 


OF MECHANICAL 
EFFICIENCY 


For GREATER over-all efficiency, 
Quincy Compressors combine mod- 
ern design with improved mechanical 
features. Radiation area is increased 
12%. Construction is simplified, 
Lubrication is more thorough... 
more positive. This company builds 
air compressors exclusively. For more 
than 20 years this policy of special- 
ization has helped to make the name 
“Quincy” a symbol for efficient and 
dependable air supply. If you have 
compressed air problems in connec- 
tion with war work, ask a Quincy Com- 
pressor specialist to help you solve them. 


a @ & ti 


i) " "AIR COMPRESSOR 
SELECTOR 


Accurately selects correct size and 
type compressor in one minute! Works 
like a slide rule. One simple setting 
gives: free air delivery, r.p.m., piston 
displacement and h.p. motor required. 


Sent FREE Upon Request. Address Dept. 7102 


Yuiney 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO, 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco + Washington - St. Louis 
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Rationed Exports 


Lazo, for BEW, sets out to 
match shipments and cargo 
space. Experts to decide on the 
“essentiality” of products. 

Recognizing the increasing strain on 
ships occasioned by growing demands 


of American overseas forces, the Board 
of Economic Warfare, through its as- 


| sistant director in charge of exports, 


Hector Lazo, drew a blueprint last 
week for the future handling of the ex- 
port trade. 

© Sticking to Actualities—The job of 
meeting absolute minimum _require- 


| ments now is so difficult that a distinc- 


tion will be drawn between what the 
countries say they need and what they 
really have to get (BW—Aug.29'42, 
p-5). Decisions will be made by the 
joint consultation of the buying agents, 
the BEW, the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, and American exporters. 
Speaking before the National Foreign 


| Trade Council in annual session at Bos- 
| ton, Lazo emphasized that while he was 


concerned only with the export of goods 
other than military equipment, the cri- 


| terion of essentiality in terms of actual 


warfare must be the basis of export 


| licensing. Essentiality he interpreted to 
| mean (1) the needs of the nations’ war 
| economy; (2) the needs of their essen- 
| tial domestic economy; and (3) the 
' needs which nations that produce for 


us have for such things as mining and 
farming equipment, dynamos for ex- 
panding power, and machetes and 
quinine for the exploitation of rubber 
in jungles. 

@ New Licensing Plan—Quashing any 
ideas traders might have of dictating 
the types of goods to be exported, Lazo 
indicated that BEW knew better than 
they or the foreign buyers what goods 


| were essential and available. To facili- 
| tate delivery of these goods, a com- 


bined export-shipping license is in the 
making; to utilize any possible leftover 
space, a mechanism for expediting War 


| Shipping Administration licenses for C 


and D category goods will be established. 

To guarantee, as far as possible, the 
maintenance of existing American ex- 
port channels and machinery as well 
as foreign markets for after the war, 
experienced exporters will man four 
committees concerned with (1) explor- 
ing the best trade setup to keep in 
trade hands as much of the actual job 
of getting things manufactured as pos- 
sible; (2) to go to work on forms, rules, 
and regulations in an effort to reduce 
paper work; (3) to advise on major 
policy matters and planning; and (4) 
to represent the trade in discussion of 
problems concerning export merchants 


| and agents as such. 


SECRET SESSION 


Although testimony of Major Wen. 
dell Dove (left) of the Army \ledici] 
Corps before a special Senate agri 
cultural subcommittee (of which 
Senator Guy M. Gillette, right, wa 
chairman) was withheld by an Am 
higher-up despite earlier clearance }y 
the War Department, it is generalh 
known that Dove advocated the 
scrapping and renegotiating of exist. 
ing agreements with Latin American 
rubber producers. Beyond this, Dov. 
probably told the committee that we 
can get plenty of rubber from the 
jungles of Colombia, Peru, Venezuela 
and Ecuador if we are willing to pay 
the price and furnish the ships. 


CANADA 


Loan Drive Set 
Ottawa organizes whole 
community to put $750,000,000 
victory issue over top; new plan 
to tap farm income devised. 


OTTAWA—Canada’s war effort dur- 
ing the next few weeks will be concen- 
trated on putting over the countrys 
third victory loan drive for $750,000.00! 
—and as much more as can be raised by 
the biggest and most determined cat 
paign ever planned in the Dominion. 
@ Everybody Lends a Hand—Virtua®) 
all national, community, and business 
organizations have been drafted int 
the loan campaign, and a new tw ist has 
been added to tap farm income wich 
this year may top the 1928 high. Phe 
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ublicity campaign, which has been 
organized on a scale designed to pre- 
yent Canadians from thinking of any- 
thing clse, will include help from the 
United States, Great Britain, and other 
United Nations. 

With Canadian farm income on the 
way to an all-time high, the loan man- 

ement is planning to boost the level 
of farmer support for war loans in the 

resent drive. Feature of this campaign 
will be a “victory ticket” device for 
farm produce to be marketed between 
now and the end of February. In addi- 
tion to subscribing as much cash as 
they can to the loan now, farmers will 
be asked to earmark the proceeds from 
a percentage of produce for war bonds 
and certificates. 

eTicketed for Bonds—Farmers who 
sign up will be given “victory tickets” 
to be “attached” to livestock or other 
roduce scheduled for marketing be- 
fore March. When the produce is sold, 
farmers will take the proceeds from the 
sale in war bonds, certificates, and 
stamps. 

Cash revenue from sales by farmers 
for the calendar year is expected to be 
more than’ $1,150,000,000, the final 
total depending upon the percentage of 
the record wheat crop that can be mar- 
keted. The increase this year is mainly 
caused by increased livestock production 
and higher prices. 
¢ Lower Living Standards—The magni- 
tude of the loan campaign has been 
dictated by the fear that Finance Min- 


ister Ilsley’s June upping of income 
taxes to a level officially admitted to be 
close to the saturation point, coupled 
with his introduction of forced savings 
and other levies, would dry up sources 
of loan funds and create widespread 
resistance to the war financing appeal. 
For two months Ilsley and his National 
War Finance Committee have been 
conducting a preloan campaign to per- 
suade the public that it can and must 
reduce living standards to a degree nec- 
essary for paying the higher taxes and 
meeting the call for the war loan sub- 
scriptions, 

Payment of the new taxes began for 
most Canadians Sept. 1 and, for the 
rest, on Oct. 15. Ottawa admits they 
are designed to hurt, but Isley insists 
that money for both the extra levies and 
war bonds can come out of cuts in 
private spending, which must be made. 
@ Another Record Sought—Less than a 
year ago Canadians surpassed estimates 
of their ability and willingness to sup- 
port the war effort financially by put- 
ting up just under a round billion for 
the second victory loan when they had 
been asked for only $600,000,000. IIs- 
ley’s campaign managers aim to hold 
them to their record this time by spe- 
cial drives among income groups fa- 
vored by war conditions—particularly in- 
dustrial workers and farmers. Individ- 
ual subscribers accounted for about 40% 
of the last loan, and they are expected 
to contribute at least 60% to the cur- 
rent one. 


PASSING THROUGH 


From the land of our newest ally— 
Brazil—eight representatives of prom- 
nent Brazilian newspapers, en route 
to visit our oldest ally—England— 
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stopped long enough in Washington 
last week to be received at their em- 
bassy. Significant was the lack of pub- 
lic comment from the Brazilians on 
Sumner Welles’ accusation that Chile 
and Argentina harbored German spies. 


Divided Control 


Civilian business in Canada 
sees need for unified economic 
setup like the one that is being 
established in United States. 


OTTAWA-—Cartailment of civilian 
business is still the chief preoccupation 
of Ottawa’s war controllers, but applica 
tion of the program is regarded as lack 
ing coordinated direction. 

Donald Gordon’s Wartime Prices and 

Trade Board has direct charge of cur 
tailment and tells business that it can 
write its own ticket if it doesn’t try to 
hedge. 
@ Manpower Angle—National Sclectiv« 
Service is in control of provision and 
transfer of manpowcr and is “‘soften 
ing” civilian enterprise with warnings 
that business which is not contributing 
to the war effort should not expect to 
remain in operation at all. 

Conflicts in this curtailment approach 
have produced a demand that Prime 
Minister King follow President Roos« 
velt’s example and set up unified eco 
nomic control corresponding to Wash 
ington’s Economic Stabilization Board 
under Justice Byrnes (BW—Oct.10°42, 
p15). 

Although the new U. S. organization 
is designed largely to follow Canada’s 
lead in price and wage control, it is re 
garded by Canadians as an advanc 
model in that it brings all economic 
regimentation except taxation under on¢ 
central authority. 

@ Industry’s Adjustments—By the end 
of this month Canadian industries wi 

know whether Ottawa regards them a 
sheep or goats. Those who recognize 
themselves as nonessential are engaged 
in estimating the amount of manpower 
they can contribute to essential indu 

try and in mapping readjustments ne 

essary for such contributions. Commit 
tees from various industrial groups ar 
working with administrators of the Wat 
time Prices and ‘l’rade Board on plans 
for the release of laborers from non 
essential industry for work in the war 
effort (BW —Oct.10'42,p101). 

This is part of Canada’s desperat 
search for manpower to take care of the 
requirements of essential industry vastly 
-expanded because of war production 
The drafting of men from war jobs into 
the armed forces is in Canada, as in the 
United States, an additional drain on 
what has become a rapidly diminishing 
labor supply. 

Although the transfer of workers from 
nonessential to essential industry con 
tinues for the present on a voluntary 
basis, daily warnings from control of 
ficials of imminent contractions in civil 
ian activity have most nonwar business 
in a bad state of jitters. 
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Ships! Shell Cases! 


| 
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380-ton Farquhar met- 
al drawing press, with 
75-ton cushion, push 
button control. 


“Farquhar has built over a thou- 
sand presses for war industries. 
Also manufacture special engi- 
neering equipment and parts; and 
material handling conveyors." 


PARQUHAR 
Fe Contained 


WYK AU LAC 
PRESSES 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, York, Pa. 
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Pooled Petroleum 


Uniform specifications for 
gasoline in East and joint use of 
companies’ facilities are new 
threats to the brands. 


The objective of some social reform- 

ers to make the oil industry operate as 
a public utility—a single government- 
controlled cartel—is rapidly coming 
about, through war pressure, to elimi- 
nate waste in production and distribu- 
tion. 
e Eliminating the Brands—The most re- 
cent and spectacular move was the order 
of the Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
requiring all companies operating in the 
17 Eastern states to pool their products 
and_ distribution facilities, maintain 
standard specifications for petroleum 
products, and eliminate brand differ- 
ences. But this is only one of a series 
of steps, taken and planned, for pooling. 
The effect of all of these steps is to 
eliminate competition and freedom of 
individual company action. 

The Eastern Seaboard order (Petro- 
leum Directive 59), now being put into 
effect as rapidly as possible, was issued 
because the right kinds of oil were not 
being shipped in fast enough nor to the 
| right destinations. The industry agreed 
| that the objectives could not be met 
| under competitive conditions; with great 
| reluctance they submitted to this plan 
| rather than face an outright government 
| takeover. 

e Standards Little Changed—Standard 
| minimum specifications are being estab- 
| lished by OPC for all grades of gasoline, 

kerosene, distillate fuel oil, and residual 

fuel oil. Lubricants and specialty prod- 

ucts are not affected. There will be only 
| two grades of gasoline—regular with 72 
| octane number and premium with 80 
octane. Specifications for all products 
will be about the present average of 
various companies, so consumers will 
notice little, if any, difference. 

Companies can continue to market 
the pooled gasoline under their own 
brand names, and advertising can stress 
service and goodwill, yet the products 
are identical. This will be particularly 
hard on companies which have made 
and sold gasoline with distinctive char- 
acteristics (such as coloring), though 
many brands of gasoline and particularly 
other products have been so nearly alike 
that some companies have exchanged 
products extensively in the past. 

@ Rules on Shipping—Rail shipments 
can be made only in trainload lots from 
| designated origin points in the South- 


west and Midwest to designat: 
load terminals in the East. ‘Ta:\ 
may not be diverted singly or 
lots to serve individual compa 
local areas. All marketers mu 
from the trainload terminals, usii 
or barge only, but may use th 
bulk plants if this does not 
wasteful transportation or back! 
crosshauls. 

There is no requirement fo: 
nating duplicate service stations 
plants, but Washington expect 
come before long. Also, truck contro! 
regulations of the Office of Defense 
Transportation (ODT 21) may fore 
distributors to haul from the neares 
bulk plant and to eliminate duplicate 
truck routes. Thus, before long, 
company’s trucks might serve all filling 
stations and customers of all companies 
in a given area. This has already been 
done voluntarily in one or two places to 
save truck mileage and manpowcr. 

@ Each Zone Gets Its Share—OPC and 
industry committees together each 
month will designate loading points, 
train routes, amount of crude and prod 
ucts to be shipped, and destination 
terminals. The 17 eastern states (OPC 
District 1) have been divided into six 
zones, and shipments will be dispatched 
to maintain working stocks in each zone 
at levels dictated by estimated minimum 
essential ration demand for the various 
products. This will assure New England 
of its proportionate share of supplics, 
which it has not had to date because of 
the higher cost of rail shipments there. 

Products may not be shipped from 

one zone to another without special 
permission. Crude will be allocated to 
eastern refiners according to their war 
contracts. Marketers, both major and 
independent, share receipts in propor- 
tion to their 1941 business in each zone. 
Intercompany sales and exchanges of 
products will be necessary to maintain 
these proportionate ratios, but these will 
be done by individual negotiation sub- 
ject to OPA price ceilings and OPC 
supervision. 
e Kittinger Gets the Job—This program 
has been placed in the hands of L. T. 
Kittinger, vice president of Shell Oil 
Co., who has been given a blank check 
by the industry to make the rules. Head- 
quarters are being established in New 
York. 

The objective is to get more oil to 
the East and to get it distributed more 
equitably. The plan has been certified 
to the Department of Justice to give 
immunity from the antitrust laws for 
the duration of the war. Problems of 
unscrambling the industry omelette aftet 
the war are not being considered now. 
@ OPC Pushes Further Study—This is 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY FOR SNOW 


CONTAINER 
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CORPORATION AMERICA 


APPENDIX 10 YOUR WAR CONTRACT 


Packages designed for 
Lend-Lease specifications 


War contracts are different — and 
so is war packaging. If you have 
prime or sub contracts, or pros- 
pects, this booklet can give you 
invaluable assistance in the pack- 
aging problems you are going to 
meet. It illustrates a wide range of 
accepted war product packages: 
ammunition, foods, parts, sub- 
assemblies and finished units for 
military and allied uses. 
Government departments have 
worked with Container Corpora- 
tion laboratories in developing 


military and 
shown in new booklet 


many packages for war products 
— packages that expedite handling, 
cut out waste and damage, save 
time, materials and shipping space, 
and meet the special specifica- 
tions of war work. 

Write today for your copy of 
this booklet, the first published in 
this specialized field. Our packaging 
experts can give you details of the 
war packages illustrated, and of 
many others. A discussion can save 
you time and perhaps money—and 
may save you much grief. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill, and 21 other strategically located cities 
EVERYTHING PAPERBOARD FOR EVERYTHING PACKED 
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CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me immediately a copy 
of “Paperboard Goes to War,” 
new booklet on wartime packages. 


your 


—----—~--~-~------------4 


OF AMERICA 
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If your company employs 
3,000 or more individuals, and 
they are purchasing War Bonds 


through payroll deductions, let 


us tell you_how this special 


Elliott Machine is issuing bonds 
for the employees of the New 
York Central Railroad, New 
York Telephone Company, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lever Brothers Company 


and many others. 


Write now on your company 
letterhead for free Elliott Port- 


folio regarding this problem. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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New Guides to Wartime Advertising Policy 
As Set by Government Agencies 


The long debate over what is or 
isn’t a proper advertising expendi- 
ture in wartime is settled—for the 
time being, at least. Last week the 
Procurement Policy Committee 
(composed of representatives of all 
the major war agencies) cleared up 
the final point on which there had 
been no prior rulings: The status of 
advertising under contract renegotia- 
tion. 

Thus there now exists a complete 
Baedecker to help the advertiser 
through the terrain of wartime do’s 
and don’ts. That the guidebook is 
vague in spots is something that 
can’t be helped (the compilers be- 
lieve that elasticity is a virtue). It 
does, however, suggest a unified pat- 
tern of thought, and indicates the 
general limits of good behavior. Here 
is the pattern in final form: 


Advertising Allowances 
in War Contracts 


When letting fixed-price contracts, 
procurement officers do not generally 
examine advertising expenditures. 
Most of the bargaining centers 
around a final price—not the com- 
ponents thereof. If the contract is 
renegotiated later on, however, ad- 
vertising may be taken into consider- 
ation (see below). 

Under contracts in the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee category, the government 
foots the bill in such detailed fashion 
that it can dictate how much adver- 
tising money is allowable as a cost of 
doing business. The latest ruling— 
which supersedes a lot of prior indi- 
vidual rulings (BW—Aug.22’42,p15) 
—is as follows: 

As a general rule advertising is an in- 
admissible item of cost, on the reason- 
ing that advertising is not required in 
order to do business with the govern- 
ment. However, certain kinds of adver- 
tising of an industrial or institutional 
character, placed in trade or technical 
journals, not primarily with the object 
of selling particular products but essen- 
tially for the purpose of offering finan- 
cial support to such trade or technical 
journals, because they are of value for 
the dissemination of trade and technical 
information for the industry, are not 
really an advertising expense to effect 
sales so much as an operating expense 
incurred as a matter of policy for the 
benefit of the business and the industry. 


Advertising Expenditures 
Under Contract Renegotiation 


The purpose of renegotiation is to 
cut out excess profits. The rules gov- 
erning the status of advertising in 
renegotiation of war contracts by War 


Price Adjustment Boards  spx 

(1) A “reasonable” expenditu: 
advertising shall be allowed, ev: 

a contractor is engaged wholl; 
war work. 

(2) “Reasonable” means 
amount suitable to the Treasur 
a deduction in computing inc 
taxes (further defined below). 

(3) If an entire industry has 
verted more or less completel; 
war work, “the Price Adjustm 
Boards will recognize that 
amount of advertising expendit: 
necessary to maintain a_ trademark 
or brand name of a product in the 
public consciousness is much smaller 
than that required for promotion of 
the same product in a normal com- 
petitive market.” 


Treasury Tax Allowances 


The Treasury’s sole interest in 
advertising is that advertising 
shouldn’t be used to evade taxes 
Thus the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has built up a series of informal 
guides, which has lately been unified 
into one statement. The policy 
enunciated in this statement ap- 
plies to anyone filing an income tax 
return and has additionally been 
adopted (as mentioned before) as a 
guide for War Price Adjustment 
Boards. This is the gist: 

To be deductible, advertising cx 
penditures must be ordinary and neces 
sary and bear a reasonable relation to 
the business activities in which the 
enterprise is engaged. . . . 

The bureau realizes that it may be 
necessary for taxpayers now engaged in 
war production to maintain, through ad 
vertising, their trade names. . . . In deter 
mining whether such [wartime] expendi 
tures are allowable, cognizance will be 
taken of (1) the size of the business, (2 
the amount of prior advertising budgets, 
(3) the public patronage reasonably to be 
expected in the future, (4) the in 
créased costs of the elements entering 
into the total of advertising expendi 
tures, (5) the introduction of new 
products and added lines, and (6) buy 
ing habits necessitated by war restric 
tions, by priorities, and by the un 
availability of many of the raw materials 
formerly fabricated into the advertised 
products. 

Reasonable expenses incurred by com 
panies in advertising and advertising 
technique to speed the war effort .. . 
cut down accidents and unnecessary 
absences and inefficiency . . . promotion 
of government objectives in wartim« 
such as conservation, salvage or th 
sale of War bonds . . . will be deductib! 
provided they are reasonable and ar 
not made in an attempt to avoid prope! 
taxation. 
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VICTORY AHEAD! 


The story of a naval victory really begins in the shipyards—and 
even before. 

Take, for example, the case of a shipbuilding company which 
last year received a Government order for destroyers. New yards 
were necessary to speed production. In conjunction with one of its 
correspondent banks, the Chase quickly advanced a large “revolv- 
ing credit’ to finance their construction. Now with expanded 
facilities this company is delivering more destroyers faster to our 
fighting forces. 

This is only one of thousands of instances where active banking 


cooperation is helping to speed America’s output for Victory. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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ALL-OUT for Victory! Ev- 
erything we've got... our total 


productive capacity, our engineer- | 


ing research, our finances ... are 
in the fight to help smash the Axis. 
Let's keep present equipment func- 
tioning at top speed ... we'll help 
you with our Nation-wide Service 
Organization. Write for booklet! 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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just a starter. OPC has directed the in- 
dustry to set up special committees on 
joint use of facilities in production, re- 
fining, transportation, marketing, natural 
gas, and natural gasoline branches 
throughout the country, which are to 
submit plans for joint use of equipment 
and sharing of facilities in all activities. 
The theory is that the public benefited 
from competition during peace time, 
but that war demands utmost economy 
and efficiency in use of facilities, ma- 
terials, and manpower. 


SALESMEN’S POOL CLICKS 


The itinerant showroom with which 
25 apparel salesmen hit the road in 
Florida and South Georgia last month as 
a rubber and fuel conservation measure 
(BW-—Sep.5’42,p22) made a hit with 
the trade—as well as with rationing of- 
ficers. 

Conscious of the rubber and gasoline 
that 25 cars can burn up in a tour of 
the circuit, the salesmen pooled their 
expense money and took a bus for them- 


| selves and a truck for their sample cases. 


Buyers for retail outlets cooperated 


| willingly, enabling the salesmen to cover 
| in less than three weeks a territory which 
would have taken them individually al- 


most six. 


Index to Markets 


Publishers’ research and 
promotion agency breaks down 
country by counties in secking 
measure of buying power. 


Mr. X, a manufacturer of p: kaged 
foods, is about to launch a quality cake 
flour in selected counties across the 
U.S. To make sure that he concen. 
trates his promotion and distribution 
where the money is, he will probably 
check the areas he picks against one or 
more of the several available indexes 
of consumer purchasing power. One, 
for example, is automobile registrations, 
another is state and federal income tax 
returns; still another is retail sales 
figures. 

@ Various Weaknesses—If he is an ex. 
acting man, Mr. X is likely to be a bit 
dissatisfied whichever he picks. He'll 
find that a New York City family that 
owns no car may have a comfortable 
cushion of buying power, while an 
auto-owning Tobacco Road family may 
live entirely on corn pone and turnips. 
Many prosperous farm families pay 
taxes on very small cash incomes, while 


NEW SQUEEZE 


Three diverse products of three manu- 
facturers — Colgate Dental Cream, 
Ortho Creme, and Vaseline—will 


| shortly be coming across drug store 


COMPRESSORS | 


At Your Scrap Into The Fight | | 


counters in plastic collapsible tubes, 
instead of tin, will look as they did 
before, will squeeze out the last drop 
as always. The new tubes, extruded 


out of a special formula of Celanese- 
Celluloid’s Lumarith by Celluplastic 
Corp., of Newark, N. J., are lighter, 
more resilient than metal, hence will 
not roll into as tight a curl. Present 
production, though limited to the 
100,000,000 tubes needed annually for 
the three products until further manw- 
facturing facilities can be arranged, 
will save 1,100 tons of tin. 
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Flaming Canvas 
Target for Torpedo 


tions: 
€ tax 
sales 


1 ¢x- 
1 bit 


FLAMING SHIP 
1S BASY PREY 
FOR. U-BOAT|( 


Torpedo Comes Quickly 
As Stack Fire Spreads 


To Tarpaulins { 


Baltimore Captain And)’ 
Crew Of 34 Escape 
Before Shelling 


The hazards of war are great enough without adding the peril of 
flammable canvas. 
{By the Associated Press} 


Portland. Maine, April 26— For a few cents more per yard the tarpaulins on this ship could 
cnhee setts and a single tor- have been made of FIRE CHIEF treated HOOPERWOOD duck — 
'|pedo fired by a German submarine with the permanent fire-resisting finish that won't wash out — and 


‘ Iblasted a medium-sized American é thd ite iad hands edes cae 
freighter to the bottom of the 


North Atlantic the night of April Wherever flammable canvas presents a hazard, indoors or out, 
20, the navy disclosed today after 


f thirty from sabotage or carelessness, FIRE CHIEF treated HOOPERWOOD 
h I's entire crew © - 
ee ‘ane here uninjured. All canvas assures safety. 


but four were Americans. 


Approved by both the Underwriters Laboratories and the Associ- 
Crew members revealed that @ 


ated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. Meets all Govern- 
ment requirements. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL CANVAS 
FINISH THAT IS FIRE-, WATER-, 


WEATHER- AND MILDEW-RESISTANT. 


*% Men and machines can be multi- 
plied in numbers to speed up output. 
New equipment can be installed to 
manufacture new-type products. But 
every drastic change in the volume 
or character of production urgently 


calls for a careful re-examination of | 


the management functions. 


This takes time, understanding, a 
trained “outside viewpoint.” The 
John J. Plocar Company brings these 
qualifications to your management 
problems. Through wide experience 
with current conditions, the Plocar 
staff of specialists is equipped to an- 
alyze those phases of your business 
requiring revision and install the fun- 
damental management controls re- 
quired for swift, efficient production. 
Let us explain the Plocar method for 


diagnosing your management prob- 
lems. Phone, wire or write: 


Marketing 


big city families, filing on compara- 
tively high incomes, may be just get- 
ting by. 

Retail sales figures—probably the 

most widely accepted index of buying 
power—can be equally unreliable, par- 
ticularly for the man who wants to 
know where to concentrate his adver- 
tising and promotion. The residents of 
a big city may account for only a frac- 
tion of the buying in its shops, while 
the buying power of a wealthy rural 
area may be many times greater than 
the sales totals chalked up by its 
country general stores. 
@ The County Unit—Hence, the in- 
terest in a new market yardstick de- 
veloped by the Magazine Marketing 
"Service, research and promotion agency 
of the National Publishers Assn. From 
basic census data, M.M.S. has worked 
out its County Buying Power Index, 
an evaluation of the purchasing power 
of every county in the country. Ad- 
vance copies of the index are coming 
off the press this week. 

The county buying power index is 

based on sales of what marketing men 
generally term “convenience goods.” 
‘The 1939 Census of Retail Trade lists 
as convenience goods the sales of food 
stores, general stores with food, filling 
stations, and drug stores. A family may 
travel 50 or 100 miles to buy a new 
living room sofa, but it generally buys 
its groceries, gas, and aspirin from 
stores within a mile or two. 
e Arriving at the Figures — Census 
figures show that, on a national basis, 
convenience goods sales account for 
an almost unvarying proportion of 
total retail sales. From these two facts, 
M.MSS. argues: (1) The convenience 
goods’ sales of a county’s stores are a 
true measure of its residents’ buying 
power; (2) by taking the proportion of 
a state’s convenience goods’ sales for 
which a county accounts and applying 
it to the state’s total retail sales, you 
get the county’s buying power. 

Statisticians may find the M.MS. 
index short of perfection. They are likely 
to question contentions of M.M.S.’s 
that interstate trade is self-balancing to 
a high degree—that the vacation and 
travel dollars spent by New York City 
_ residents in New Jersey and Connecti- 
| cut largely offset the money those states 
| pour into Manhattan’s retail stores — 
and that the state may therefore be 
figured as a_ self-contained unit in 
projecting convenience goods sales to 
a state’s total retail sales in arriving at 
county purchasing power. 

@ Variations Between States — Figure- 
splitters will also note that convenience 
goods account for a considerably higher 
proportion of the retail dollar in some 
states than in others. In Pennsylvania, 
for example, they constitute 36.57% 
of all retail sales, while in adjacent 
West Virginia the proportion is 
| 43.95%. The retail sales pattern of a 


county in southern Pennsyly. 
more closely parallel that of \ 
ginia than that of Pennsylya: 

If the proportion of the ret.) dolls, 

spent for convenience goods v. jes th; 
much from state-to-state, it 1 .y aly 
fluctuate with family income — 4 |p, 
income family may spend a }) ch per 
centage of the total amount it |ays oy 
for retail purchases on con, cnienc 
goods, a high-income family propo, 
tionately less. M.M.S. states, lioweye, 
that the government’s 1935-36 Cop. 
sumer Purchases Study shows that the 
proportion of convenience goods pw. 
chases to total purchases is about the 
same in all income groups. 
@ Boon to Magazines—Most marker. 
ing men will simply be thankful for the 
new purchasing power yardstick, ang 
for M.M.S.’s_ elaborate — county-hy. 
county breakdown of vital statistics op 
population, retail sales, and — raison 
d’etre of the study — circulation of ¥ 
national magazines. The close correl. 
tion that shows up between county 
buying power and magazine circulation 
should give space salesmen a potent 
statistical weapon. 


Co-ops Off the Air 


NBC and CBS refuse to 
sell time on managed and owned 


stations to league for “Let's Get 
Together, Neighbor.” 


When, just about this time last year, 
the Cooperative League of the US.A 
declared its intention of raising mone 
for a major network program (BW- 
Sep.20’41,p28), not a few observer 
wondered whether the co-ops and ni 
tional advertising might not have a 
uncomfortable time of it as bedfellows. 

Last week their expectations proved 
correct. Wallace J. Campbell, head of 
the league’s New York office, announced 
that the National Broadcasting Co. and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System had 
refused to sell the co-ops time on their 
managed and owned stations. 

e Planning to Complain—As a result, 
the league’s recorded program, “Lets 
Get Together, Neighbor,” planned for: 
15-minute Sunday evening spot coast 

to-coast over 30 stations, did not go on 
the air Oct. 11 as scheduled. And Mr 
Campbell announced that the league's 
Washington representative, John Cor 
son, would lodge a complaint against 
the networks with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and, possibly, 
other federal agencies. 

In this case, “other federal agencies 
means the Senate and House comm 
tees on radio and Thurman Amolds 
Antitrust Division in the Department 
of Justice. 

@ Chains’ Statements—Reason given b 
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Photograph of a Flying Fortress—seven 


This is the way a Flying Fortress* looks 
to the enemy, on its way to the bomb- 
ing objective. At six and seven miles up, 
an airplane is invisible to the naked eye, 
and one of the reasons for the success of 
the Flying Fortress in combat is that it 
strikes with deadly precision from re- 
gions above the effective range of anti- 
aircraft fire, and beyond the reach of 
most enemy planes. 


Seven miles is 36,960 feet. Problems 
of flight that high in the air increase in 
severity with every hundred feet. The 
air up there is colder than Siberia in 
winter, and atmospheric pressure falls off 
sharply. The stratosphere is still a newly 
discovered country. Until recently, one 
of the major problems has been the main- 
taining of communications. 


A year ago 19,000 feet seemed to be 
the ceiling for plane-to-ground voice 
communication. Above that, somewhere 
in the thin, biting air of the substrato- 
sphere, the radio-telephone died. Radio- 
telegraph was good up to 26,000. From 
there, it was a one-way street. You could 
receive, but you couldn’t send. 

Here was a problem for Boeing 
acoustical and electrical engineers. Years 
ago, in the early days of air transport, 
Boeing led the development of the 
first plane-to-ground short-wave radio- 
telephone system. Now, with Boeing 
Flying Fortresses operating six, seven 
and more miles above the earth, it was 
necessary to provide two-way radio voice 
communication at these levels. 


This the Boeing engineers did. 


Working nights and days, working 
in the laboratory and “upstairs” in the 
stratosphere, working against time and 
cold and rarefied air, Boeing engineers 
have gradually pushed the communica 
tions ceiling higher and higher. 


Today the men in the Fortresses, 
cruising over the roof of the world, know 
that their communications system is the 
best available. . . . Today the work of 
Boeing engineers is helping our Ai 
Forces to speak terse, well-chosen word 
for democracy. 


The advance of radio communication 
both for peace and for war . . . is only ons 
of the many different projects which form 
a constant part of the Boeing engineering 
schedules at Seattle and in the Middle West 
and Canada. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS *“FLYING FORTRESS** AND * 
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STRATOLINER' ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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The Chemical Engineer cuts years to months... 


Born in the turmoil of the last war,‘he is shaping a 
new world with mighty swords and magic plowshares 


ERMAN CONSUL-GENERAL HOSSENFELDER, writing 
from New York on: March 3rd, 1916, to von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, chancellor of the Imperial German 
Government, confidently predicted defeat for the 
United States because we were totally dependent upon 
the great chemical industry of Germany. “Americans,” 
he wrote, “can never establish such an industry. They 
have the resources but they lack the necessary science 
and technology. And, besides, the conflicting selfish- 
ness of American business renders it impossible.” 

Even before the ink was dry on Hossenfelder’s letter 
a new figure appeared on the industrial scene—the 
American chemical engineer. With the help of patient, 
but progressive and venturesome capital, he laid the 
foundations for the largest and most resourceful chemi- 
cal industry in the world. 

Today he is an all-important figure. For we are fight- 
ing a chemical war, even though the emphasis that is 
placed on planes, tanks, ships, guns and other arma- 
ment tends to obscure that fact. And this chemical 
engineer is waging war for us on a prodigious scale. 
Bombers carry more tons of more deadly explosives 
because he has developed stronger and lighter alloys 
and more efficient fuels. Tanks are better armored and 
wield heavier blows because of products and processes 
born in chemical laboratories. Ships are welded to- 
gether by new metallurgical techniques that save 
precious months over older processes. Gun barrels that 
are made in minutes instead of hours shoot farther and 
faster because of better ammunition. 

And quantity keeps pace with quality. By mid-year 
of 1942, explosives were being produced in newly con- 
structed plants twelve times faster than a year ago. 
Smokeless powder output has been doubled since De- 
cember. Five times as much TNT was being made in 
July as in the months preceding Pearl Harbor. One 
single new plant produces more of this high explosive 
than did the entire pre-war industry—and several of 
these plants already are in production. 

By what Major General William N. Porter, Chief 
of the Chemical Warfare Service, calls a “miracle of 
production,” the sort of incendiary bombs that General 
Doolittle’s lads showered on Tokyo were rolling out of 


our plants within a few weeks after we got into the 
war. As General Porter puts it, “they were rolling not 
by hundreds or even thousands, but by the millions.” 
That record he has cited as a tribute to the “ingenuity, 
industriousness and patriotism” of the American chemi- 
cal industries. 

Yet the General agrees that we have only started to 
produce in the tremendous volumes that will shortly 
make Germany, Italy and Japan “revolve on their 
boasted, Axis.” Our newest plants are just coming into 
production. They face no limiting shortages of mate. 
rials for, in the main, our chemical industry draws its 
strength from coal, salt, sulphur, limestone, oil, natural 
gas, coal-tar, air and water—all available in abundance. 

We have heard little about the use of poison gas by 
our enemies. It may be that good reasons for this are 
stored away in our well-stocked chemical arsenals. Amer- 
ican chemical manufacturers have worked hard and long 
with our armed forces so that if the time ever comes to 
make good on the President’s warning of retaliation, 
America will be more than ready. 

And defense against gas has not been overlooked. 
Every soldier is equipped with a most efficient type of 
gas mask, developed through twenty-five years of in- 
tensive research. The Chemical Warfare Service l- 
ready is manufacturing millions of masks for distribu- 
tion to civilians. Let us hope we may never have to 
use them. But if we must, we need have little fear of 
any gas or secret chemical. 

This gas mask program has been made possible bya 
literal metamorphosis of production facilities, as peace- 
time industries have’ been converted to war purposes. 
A lumber company, for example, is making activated 
carbon from sawdust. Novelty manufacturers of rub- 
ber goods are turning out valves and assembling other 
parts. Former manufacturers of shirts, swim-suits, shoes 
and beds have converted their facilities and are con- 
tributing their share. More than eleven hundred con- 
tractors and two hundred and fifty sub-contractors are 
supplying their full quotas of chemical warfare mate 
rials. And production is right up to schedule. 

But the bulk of the war jcb of our chemical indus- 
tries has to do with items other than weapons and 
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ammunition. The German Consul-General, ix. that 
1916 report to Berlin, said that many American indus- 
tries were in a critical condition because of the scarcity 
of German chemicals. He related in particular that 
“the cries for help from the world of physicians are 
becoming louder and louder and more and more insis- 
tent.” Thanks to our chemical industries this cry no 
longer is heard. Even though we are again cut off from 
quinine, camphor and some other strategic medicinals, 
our homes and hospitals are adequately supplied with 
synthetic products. Most of these are better and 
cheaper than the natural materials. The same sulfa 
drugs that have saved so many civilian lives in recent 
years have gone to war, with the result that deaths 
from infection at Pearl Harbor and Bataan are reported 
as surprisingly low. In this war we suffer no shortages 
of iodine and potash. Pioneering research in the field 
of vitamins has led to new industries that are contrib- 
uting to health and better nutrition. 

Those new uniforms the soldiers are wearing are of 
better quality and will last longer than the shoddy, ill- 
fitting outfits of 1918—thanks to sunfast dyes and new 
man-made products. And in the field of fabrics, nylon 
and the new rayons have gone to war in parachutes and 
super-strong cords for tank treads and tires. 


x x * * * 


And that brings up the question that 30,000,000 
American motorists are asking with ever increasing 
concern. “When, Mr. Chemical Engineer, are you 
going to give us a set of new tires for the old family 
bus?” 

That, I am told, is just what the chemical engineers 
have set about to do on a scale that is difficult to com- 
ptehend. In the words of Raymond Clapper, the colum- 
nist, “the synthetic rubber program for this year and 
the next is the biggest job of chemical engineering 
ever undertaken in the world.” A billion dollar indus- 
try is being built at record speed to make almost a 
million tons a year of chemical rubber to serve our war 
needs and those of our allies. This cannot be accom- 
plished overnight. Many months are required to design 
and fabricate complex equipment, much of which must 
be made from corrosion-resisting metals and alloys. We 
shall be lucky if a tenth of the desired capacity is in 
continuous production this year and even more lucky 
if, by the end of next year, the new industry should be 
turning out synthetic rubber at a rate of 875,000 tons— 
using both petroleum and grain as raw materials. 

All this, of course, must go for essential military uses 
but there is reason to believe that in the laboratory and 
pilot-plant stages we have some promising substitutes 
and stop-gap materials that may tide us over until the 
big program starts rolling. 


_ The present prospect of real success is possible only 
because of the cooperation of the chemical, rubber and 
petroleum industries. Individual firms and entire indus- 
tries have set aside their normal desires and selfish in- 
terests to pool their patents, share their research and 
engineering developments for the common good. Syn- 
thetic rubber is here to stay as the basis for a great 
post-war industry: no doubt as to that lingers in the 
minds of the men who have seen many other natural 
products—indigo, alizarine, camphor, vanillin—all eventu- 
ally fall before the ingenuity of the chemical industry. 


as * e * * 


In the coming peace to which we look forward hope- 
fully, we shall find a new world full of new materials, 
new conveniences, new jobs, new opportunities, all 
stemming out of the present-day work of the chemical 
engineer. The same tough, transparent plastics that 
now make noses for bombers will give us new frameless 
windows for our homes and automobiles. With capacity 
to produce at least 242 billion pounds of aluminum, 
which is five or six times pre-war production, and a 
magnesium capacity 50 or 60 times the pre-war figure, 
many new uses will develop for these structural materials 
of great strength and amazing lightness. Almost anything 
that flies, runs, moves, or otherwise is motive, will have 
a place for them. New fibers such as nylon and vinyon 
had scarcely got started before they were put to war 
use. Once the war is over they will be with us in greater 
abundance and at lower cost for a variety of uses so 
vast and so diverse that we can scarcely imagine them. 

And the chemical engineer continues to create and to 
invent. He meets the challenge of scarcities and short- 
ages with ever new “substitutes” that excel their ori- 
ginals. Even before the war is over he will have placed 
at our command a hundred new materials which we 
did not have before. His workshop is all industry. His 
contributions are as limitless as are our needs. 

But right now his all-important job is to help win 
the war; to fight to a finish the ruthless and resourceful 
enemies that are devoting all their science and tech- 
nology to bring about our defeat. So, as we take stock 
of our assets in this desperate struggle, we count among 
the first the proved resourcefulness of the research- 
minded chemical engineers we now have mobilized to 
help us fight this chemical war. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


This is the fourth of a series of editorials appearing monibly in all McGraw-Hill publications reaching more than one and one-half million readers. 
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WITH INSTANT, TWO-WAY 
CONVERSATION 


Press a key... 
department of your business, and without wasted 
switchboard time or unnecessary delay. 
this step-saving service possible, places in your hands a 
positive aid toward speeding the increasing volume of 
war-time business. With the directness of an across-the- 
desk conversation, you are in touch with the men you 
need at the moment ‘you need them! 


you're connected! — with any 
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NBC for refusing to accep! 
gram is a “long established 
that prohibits the accepta: 
commercial broadcast basi; 
planned campaign that solic 
motes membership drives.” A 
objective of the program, w! 
first proposed last year, was to ; 
| co-op membership. The scrip: 
| Get Together, Neighbor” 
direct bid for membership 
listeners to write in for a bool 
outlines the cooperative 1 
tells how to set up a co-op. 
| Columbia gave a different tea, 
said that the program had been tyr 
down in accordance with the netwo; 
policy (endorsed by the National Ac 


-s .; 2 , of Broadcasters) of refusing to sel] +; wint 
Today's industrial pace demands BELfone’s kind of time- dey “ . & £0 sent time | 
Sati agp : = evoted to “public controversial iss, possi 
saving performance, and it’s available to you at surpris- CBS iatied cit thet it hed ¢ f i 
ingly low cost. Standard unit installations are adaptable pointed out that it had given the na 


fer many different types of intercommunication — select 
the service that answers your specific problem, choose 
any number of stations, use any combination of desk 
units and loudspeakers. 


White today for complete information on 


the wide variety of installations 


an important step toward short- 


) possible with BELfone and take 


ened communication time. 


co-ops time on a sustaining basis in ty 
past, and that only Sept. 29 it }, 
broadcast a program from the leagye 
biennial congress in Minneapolis , 
its coast-to-coast network. 

@ League’s Attitude—Never loath to 4 
a bit of scrapping—particularly with a 
opponent who looks like “big busine 
—the league has indicated that it x. 
gards the networks’ reasons for turing 


down its program as excuses rather thai 
bona fide explanations. The leagues fm i 
directors have voted to postpone the 
radio series entirely, pending investig:. 
tion by Washington of what the co-op : 
people call the “dangerous precedent’ Hy 
set by NBC and CBS. 

‘Time for “Let's Get Together, Neigh. _ 
bor” had already been cleared by a num- fm‘ § 
ber of NBC and CBS affiliates, which fim" * 
were unaffected by the networks’ action, 
The program was likewise scheduled fm !™ 
for broadcast over Blue Network and iy 
Mutual affiliates. Like NBC, the Blue ij 
has a policy of refusing to sell time for 
| programs that solicit: membership, bu 

the league had not asked for time on a1 

of the Blue’s managed and owned st 
| tions. 
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VLLL sounp systTEMS, INC. 
1187 ESSEX AVE. | COLUMBUS, OHIO 


a real business and 
leadership aid 


In all sorts of situations—in business, industry, civic, community 
and club affairs—conference methods can create interest, encourage 
valuable opinions and ideas, and produce conclusive, practical 


results. And this new book, by a man who has led more than jai 
10,000 conferences, fully explains original, tested methods of con- 4 
ducting successful conferences and tells you how to apply them. DEFLATING INVENTORIES ery, 
Star 
4 . } beg 
Alfred Cooper Ss The housewife who thought she had re 
snatched up the last quarter-yard of in a 
. . } i 
HOW TO CONDUCT CONFERENCES | »::<: ::23sh tonne! ist spon po» 
ably is a bit disgruntled to see depart a 
191 pages, 5 x 74, $1.75 ment stores advertising smashing sak ist 
. ‘ UST 
A concise manual for all who have to conduct conferences of woolens and other piece goods. . the 
TELLS YOU: of any type, giving full and explicit instructions on plan- swer is that many merchants figure the ho 
how to plan the confer- ing the conference, developing thought-provoking discus- have done too good a job of hedging “1 
ence sion questions, and leading the conference through all ay hort hs that if they de 
Mca a q oe lusi Shems ts dee tok % against shortages, hope tha \ ad 
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sion questions apply them in business, industrial training, selling, com- flate their inventories voluntarily . tha 
perapsoe oe gmey de mittee, governmental, and other types of conferences. ington will stall on compulsory stock a 
ew te formulate and use aa 
follow-up questions peucseceeecessnses Mail this coupon for seeesussescssasssw: control. h b : ; ; ¥ shi 
how to deal with too-talk- adi een particularly strik 
tive and obstructive § 1Q@ DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION sia te eaten ccpeetments, but is i 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. é . , + inc 
— eae Send me Cooper's How to Conduct Conferences for 10 days’ examina- noticeable elsewhere, especially in home 9 
aly say or returt book postpald. “(We pay postage if you remit ‘with order) furnishings where fond expectations lec Hy 
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PRODUCTION | 
Mobilizing Tools 


How to minimize the time 
that needed tools are idle is the | 
problem WPB is attacking | 
through CTS. 


When work-relief aspects are disre-"| 
garded, there’s one phase of the cam- 
paign to use small business in the war | 
that has an immediate connection with | 
winning it. That is seeing that fullest 
possible use is made of plants which | 
have critically scarce machine tools. 
The much-publicized Stanley Plan tries 
to insure this by local circulation of 
lists of needed tools among tool-owners. 
Idle Time Listed—Not so well known 
is WPB’s system for attacking the prob- 
jem from the opposite direction—main- 
taining a current list of idle time on 
critical tools and circulating this among 
contracting agencies and prime con- | 
tractors. 

This is the job of Critical Tools Serv- 
ice, set up at the suggestion of the 
Amy and Navy Munitions Board by 
the now extinct Contract Distribution 
Division of WPB and fhen transferred 
to the Smaller War Plants Corp. 
¢In 10 Regions—CT’S soon will func- 
tion in 10 of WPB’s 12 regional offices. 
It started in March, is now organized 
in the New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Detroit, and Minneapolis 
regions, and is now setting up a pro- 


gram on the West Coast. The regional | 
organization consists of a man who | 


heads a staff that gives him representa- 


tion in each district office—a total now | 


of perhaps 200 men. 

The field men are mostly ex-sales en- 
gineers familiar with industrial machin- 
ery, who have been trained individually. 
Starting in a new territory, a field man 
begins with the region’s master list 
usually pretty obsolete) of plants hav- 
ing critical tools. Then he visits the 
plants and lists those tools which fall 
into the 55 critical types and sizes. He 
lists also the number of hours by which 
they fall short of working a full 168 
hours a week. 

* Three Million Hours—This is the cru- 
cial point. There are few critical tools 
that aren’t doing war work. But there 
ae thousands that are putting in onc 


shift, half a shift, two shifts, and stand- 
ing idle the rest of the time. The still 


meomplete surveys of CTS list 3,083,- | 


295 hours per week of available critical- 
tool time. 


It’s recognized that no tool can work 
168 hours a week, and where a tool only 


has a few hours left over, the time isn’t 
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With wheels everywhere about us, it is 
difficult to realize that there was a time 
when there were no wheels. Yet this 
device, so common now, had to be 
invented—deliberately created—for no- 
where in nature is there a counterpart 
of the axle principle. Although the 
wheel comes to us out of the dim ages 
of unrecorded history, savages of our 
own time still drag or carry their 
burdens without its aid. 

The wheels upon which, or through 
which, modern civilization moves are 
no longer mere bearers of burdens. We 
have learned to make wheels transmit 
and deliver power; indeed the wheel 
has made it practical to create power 
by means of engines. To control power 
in the form of rotary motion still other 
forms of wheels are used—clutches to 
connect and disconnect driving units 


Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Converters 
bring new economy and improved per- 
formance to direct-driven diesel-powered 
rail cars. This is one of the latest de- 
velopments in present-day railroading. 


~aggeet  Hydraslic 
Torque Converter 


at will, to permit the smooth and 
gradual pickup of loads. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, 
the Twin Disc Clutch Company has 
specialized in the development and 
manufacture of these tremendously im- 
portant power links. Vast sums have 
been spent in experiment and research, 
two extensive plants have been built 
and equipped with precision machin- 
ery, engineers have traveled far and 
wide for field performance data—all 
that Twin Disc Clutches may do their 
jobs better, and longer, at less cost. 

If you buy or build equipment de- 
pending for satisfactory service upon 
some form of clutch, you can make 
these benefits your own by specifying 
Twin Disc for those important jobs. 
Twin Disc CrutcH Company, 
1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wisc. 


Twila pisc § 


NO/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
\/& 
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ITHOUT PAPER, hardly 
any modern commer- 
cial or industrial enterprise 


could function. 


The intricate system of rec- 
ords, accounts, forms and 


correspondence that links de- 


partment with department 
and company with suppliers 
and customers, depends pri- 
marily on good paper. Today 
it's particularly important to 
depend on the ‘‘varsity’’, not 
the “‘scrubs’’. 


Byron Weston Company 
specializes in high grade, cot- 
ton fibre content papers for 
permanent records, for ac- 


counting, office and factory 
forms, for card record and 
machine bookkeeping systems 
and for letterheads, policies, 
certificates, notices and simi- 
lar usages. When selecting 
paper for these purposes, spec- 
ify a Weston paper. 


Your printer or paper sup- 
plier will gladly help you 
choose the most efficient, eco- 
nomical and appropriate grade 
weight and color — and it’s 
readily available. You don't 
need to take chances on papers 
that aren't designed specifi- 
cally for the purpose. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! Weston's Papers, a special publication 
of news, ideas and information about paper, will help you know 
more about the purchase, selection and use of paper. To be put 
on the mailing list, write Department A 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 
IF IT'S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


WESTON paweé 


LEDGERS 
BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
(Litre No. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) 
DEFIANCE LEDGER (100% Cotton Fibre Content) 
WAVERLY LEDGER (75%) CENTENNIAL LEDGER (75%) 
WINCHESTER LEDGER (SO%) BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%) 


DEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER MNDEX (50%) 
WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING INDEX (50%) 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
TYPACOUNT LEDGER 
WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (50%) 


INDEXES BONDS 
WESTON'S BOND (Extra No. 1, 80%) 
DEFIANCE BOND (100%) 
MOLMESDALE BOND (75%) 
3%) WINCHESTER BOND (50%) 
BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) 
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| listed. But with all discounts for nece, 


sary maintenance time, this sti! rep;. 
sents a lot of available tool-power, — 
@ Tools, Not Labor—In surveying , 
plant, the CTS man also notes 3\;aj};}). 
operator time. But this is not now ». 
garded as a point of major sign ifican, 
No plant has any sizable surplus ,; 
skilled mechanics these days, ind op, 
erators have to be trained. So, whe 
it’s lining up facilities for a job, Cys 
pays primary attention to the tools an 
not to labor availability. 

After the first survey, someone in the 


“plant is assigned the responsibility 
| reporting, every two weeks, any chang: 


in the situation. 

et Survey Proved Value—Thes« SUTVE\ 
sometimes pay quick dividends. Righ; 
after the completion of a survey in the 
New England area, Army Ordnance ¢¢. 
cided to place a large contract for m:. 
chine guns. CTS was able to line y 
from its survey enough tools to take op 
the entire job without building ne 
facilities. 

CTS’s entire orientation is on finding 

tools to do needed jobs rather than on 
finding work for small manufacture: 
It’s rolling up a pretty good record in 
its field. On the average it finds con. 
tractors to take on a job within a week 
Currently, CTS has about 450 jobs on 
its docket, places about that many ever 
week, 
@ Bottleneck Smasher—Even as a device 
for the relief of small business, CIS 
functions pretty effectively. About 457 
of the plants that are found to posses 
idle-critical-tool time receive contracts 
through CTS. Contracts placed so far 
amount to at least $50,000,000, and 75- 
80% of them have gone to plants en- 
ploying fewer than 250 workers. The 
bulk of these war contracts indicate a 
breaking of bottlenecks since contracting 
agencies usually turn to CTS after th 
have exhausted normal procurement 
methods. 

CTS itself, of course, does not place 

or negotiate contracts. Its work end 
when it puts tool-needer and tool-owne: 
in contact. What arrangements the; 
make after that is up to them. 
@ No Requisition Planned—In one case, 
a Michigan Navy contractor was des 
perate for a couple of gear hobber. 
CTS found a plant that had some, and 
the Navy bought the plant, lock, stock, 
and barrel and moved it alongside it 
contractor’s plant. So far, no tool has 
been requisitioned as a result of CIS 
activities, and it is not the intention o 
CTS that any tool be requisitioned. 

A byproduct of CTS activity, but one 
nearly as important as the main product, 
is the factor of safety it offers against 
interruption of important war produc 
tion. In case of trouble—sabotage 0 
accident—at an important plant, CTS 
tool lists make it possible to line up 
substitute facilities in a matter of hours, 
which can be diverted from less essenti! 
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york. CTS has already successfully 
taken care of several such emergencies. 
¢ For New Products—It has happened, 
too, that a new and vital weapon—per- 
haps captured from the enemy or just 
invented—needs to be put into produc- 
tion overnight. It’s quicker to comb the 
CTS lists than to build a plant. 

Heading up the organization in Wash- 
ington are B. T. Bonnot, national super- 
visor, and Frederic W. Olmstead, ad- 
ministrator. Bonnot is president of the 
Bonnot Co. of Canton, Ohio, which 
manufactures special tools. Olmstead 
is a New York engineer, who came to 
Washington as liaison between the Navy 
and the old Contract Distribution Serv- | 
ice. The staff of field trained engineers | 
is headed by Fred L. Beelby, tool engi- 
neer from the automotive industry. 


WOOD-DRIER 


A revolutionary method for convert- 
ing dripping-wet green timber into 
bone-dry lumber within 24 hours has 
been “accidentally” discovered by West- 
em Pine Assn. researchers in Portland, 
Ore., and will soon be announced off- 
cially. With the new process, lumber 
may be dried, fireproofed, and treated 
against decay organism in a single oper- 
ation. 
eA Surprise—The association’s chem- 
ists were trying to discover how to keep | 
oil and resin in knots from “bleeding”’ | 
through paint surfaces. After several 
months, according to Dr. Arthur An- 
derson of the Western Pine research | 
staff, they developed a solvent which 
extracted enough soluble material to | 
reduce the weight of a typical knot by | 
50%, making a prime painting surface. | 
To their surprise, they found that the 
same solvent reduced the moisture con- 
tent of typical lumber from 15% of the 
dry weight of the wood down to 10%. | 

The directors of the association have 
appropriated $15,000 for building a 
“pilot” extraction plant to test com- | 
mercial possibilities of the process. 
¢ Lighter in Color—Western Pine chem- | 
ists say that lumber treated by the new | 
process is much lighter in color than 
the wood dried by air or in kilns. The 
solvent recovered during the operation 
is an oily, resinous mixture (represent- 
ing from 2% to 5% of the weight of 
the wood), which may contain chemical 
products of value in manufacture of 
plastics and paint. 

Albert Hermann, head of the asso- 
ciation’s research staff claims that an- 
other “interesting characteristic of wood 
treated by the new process is its ability 
to absorb liquids such as preservatives, 
water repellents, fire retardents, and 
coloring matter or stains.” As a result, 
he says, the wood is “wide open” to 
receive materials for impregnation put- 
poses, and these agents may be added 
to the wood before it leaves the extrac- 


tion chamber. 
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Answer to another problem — 


solved in producing 
special tools for 
war and industry 


Ask us abeict Your needs 


Could special tools simplify ‘‘a-hard-to-get-at'’ problem 
in your production job? Plomb engineers have helped 
many manufacturers find the answers to their hand 
tool requirements, and are ready to help you. Consult 
us for assistance. 


See your PLOMB dealer for regular tools 


Dependable Plomb dealers are located everywhere. 
See the one in your community for your stock tool re- 
quirements. 


Facilities of 31 factories at your service 


In addition to Plomb's own three factories, 28 others 
have been organized into a complete sub-contracting 
system to build Plomb Tools for war needs. Take ad- 
vantage of the two fold service this makes possible. 
Consult us for special tools — see your local Plomb 
Dealer for regular tools. 


PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO.» A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


SC eae oe 
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WHY SHIPMENTS IN 
GENERAL ALL-BOUNDS 
match stepped-up 


PRODUCTION 
T AVAILABILITY 


13 strategically lo- 
cated plants and 
offices blanketing 
industrial America! 
Thereis one near you 
— specially trained 
General Box men 
are ready and will- 
ing to help you solve 
‘your packing and 
shipping problems. 


tainers. 


3 EASY, FAST ASSEMBLY 


Even an inexperi- 
enced man can 
assemble a General 
All-Bound Box easily 
and quickly. It 
comes two-thirds 
assembled. No nails 
are used. Sides and 
ends are easily and 
securely joined. 


Sealed by Rock Fasteners, the General All- 
Bound has the strength of steel on all six faces. 


4 EASY TO PACK and HANDLE 


All types of prod- 
ucts are packed 
rapidly, handled 
quickly and easily 
in General All- 
Bound Boxes. Light- 
weight, remarkably 


strong, All-Bound 


—provide adequate protection. 


Mail coupon for the descriptive booklet. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


Genera! Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Sheboygan, East St. Louis, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Co., Inc.: Dallas, Houston 


(0 Send a free copy of the booklet illustrating 
engineered shipping containers. 


| 
1 
! 
(C0 Have a General Box engineer call. } 
! 
i 
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Here is maximum use 
of storage room space. 
General All-Bounds 
‘*one-piece 
shooks.’’ They store 
flat and take a fraction 
of the space necessary 
for made-up cone. 


Boxes save as much 
as 50% tare weight 


Heating-Treating Welder 


A closeup of the business part of the 
Temp-A-Trol Forge Welder reveals the 
frost-covered refrigerated electrodes and 
the circular water spray that combine 
with a temperature-recording thermo- 
couple, built into the lower electrode, to 
make possible the automatic spot weld- 
ing, heat-treating, and tempering of alloy 
steels and heavy sections. You can weld 


| without heat-treating the welded metal 


or weld and heat-treat without temper- 
ing, depending upon the weld character- 
istics desired. 

In a typical operation of the new 
product of Progressive Welder Co., 3050 
East Outer Drive, Detroit, you set six 
temperature dials (served by the thermo- 
couple) to govern six operations on a 
particular metal or alloy. You insert the 
pieces to be welded together. 

The electrodes come together auto- 
matically with enough pressure for 
proper contact and heating. A _pulsat- 
ing electric current heats the work to 
welding temperature and cuts off auto- 
matically. ‘The electrodes immediately 
clamp together hard to “forge” the now 
plastic metal, followed by a spray of 
water which cools the weld to a pre- 
determined temperature. 

Without an interruption in the auto- 
matic cycle, the machine heats the metal 
again to a heat-treating temperature, 
which will refine the grain structure in 
the weld, quenches it to a preset heat, 
then again reheats and quenches it to 
the desired temper or degree of hard- 
ness or ductility. At this point the elec- 
trodes open to release the welded, heat- 
treated, and tempered product. 


Abrasion-Resistant Plastic 


For the time being, Columbia Chem- 
ical Div., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, is not releasing 
the chemical composition of its new 
“C.R. 39” Transparent Thermosetting 
Plastic, confines itself to revealing a few 
physical characteristics: 

“Its resistance to abrasion is 10 to 30 


NEW PRODUCTS 


times greater than other clear »Jas4;, 
It retains its shape even when <xpo 
to high atmospheric temperatu;es 
can be formed into large sheets. cithe, 
clear or laminated, by the appli | 


extremely low pressures . . . In its 96 matic 
mary form, C.R. 39 is a clear, jow jc. 

cosity liquid which in the presence of , 0. 
catalyst and heat, hardens into a cryst)). J un 
clear solid. Layers of fabric, paper, ay ng 


the like can be impregnated with + 
liquid material and cured under Jow pres. 


At th 


sure to form sheets or shaped object; 
i ini i \ ( 
with a minimum of expense for tooling.” ns , 
o ye built 
il Fj . hi ‘ } the 

Textile Finishing Material : 
¢ mos 

Quantities of sulphonated tallow are 


normally used to impart a pleasing fin. 
ish to certain textile fabrics, but it takes 
about 14 Ib. of tallow to make a pound 
of glycerin, and glycerin is in urgent de. 
mand for military explosives. ‘lo help 
relieve the situation, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
developed: “Avitone A,” a new textile 
finishing agent. According to the com- 
pany’s estimates, 100 Ib. of it will per. 
form the job done by 140 Ib. of tallow, 
and at a cost to “compare favorably.” 


Tripod Jack 


The new Whiting Wing Jack is de- 
signed primarily to expedite the servic- 
ing of airplane landing gears, changing 
wheels and tires, whatever, but its field 
of usefulness appears to be as wide as 
industry. As manufactured by Aviation 
Div., Whiting Corp., Harvey, III, it is 
a tripod-type, two-stage hydraulic jack, 
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the Le 


equipped with retractable casters and 
large, nonslipping ground pads. 
Although it is light enough to be 
moved manually, it is equipped with a 
towing-hitch ball for attachment to 4 
Two sets of hand 


truck or tractor. ced 
pumps are provided: one quick-acting to Hi... ¢ 
raise the hydraulic ram to the jacking ape: 
point, the other high-pressure to lift the pas 
load. Handwheel safety nuts hold the le el 
ram securely at any desired height. 1 he ng " 


jack comes in 10- and 17-ton capacities. 
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ABOR 
ewis Takes Walk 


How far he'll go is prob- 
matical, but his bolt from the 
10. has revived talk of “one 
ig union.” 


At the age of 63, John L. Lewis is 
aming the active leadership of a new 
yor movement which he will build as 
» built the C.I1.O.—on the broad base 
the coal miners’ union. ‘That was 
je most important piece of labor news 
is week and it came from Cincinnati 
here Lewis’s United Mine Workers 
} America was in convention. 

“One Big Union”—The miners voted 
» leave the C.I.O. and extend their 
yisdiction to enroll unorganized work- 
sin any and all industries which 
ewis chooses to designate. Thus was 
vived talk of “one big union” with- 
ut craft or industrial divisions which 
4s not been heard in this country since 
he early “twenties. 

Nor may the latest Lewis move be 
dismissed as just another attempt to 
sate a third labor movement in com- 
petition with the A.F.L. and C.1.O. 
he miners are hardly comparable to a 
onclave of small, impecunious inde- 
pendent unions. They have a balance 
f $6,346,000 in their national treas- 
ry, and an income of $1.50 a month 
rom each of nearly 500,000 members, 
and an aggressive, seasoned leadership, 
hich has already demonstrated its or- 
anizing ability. The consensus is that 
lewis means business. 

Field Crowded—To be sure, the new 
lewis campaign will have to be under- 
aken in a field already crowded with 
oflicting A.F.L. and C.1.0. jurisdic- 
ional claims, but one result of it may 
be to expedite A.F.L.-C.1.O. unity. Al- 
ady there is more optimism about a 
successful conclusion to A.F.L.-C.L.O. 
peace talks, which are scheduled to 
gin soon. The old rivals show a ten- 
ency to draw together in the face of 
tie Lewis threat. 

This was particularly apparent at the 
AFL. convention in Toronto, in ses- 
“ at the same time as the miners. 
rere, the delegates opened their mect- 
mg under the impression that Lewis 
a going to bring his union back into 
ie Federation. When news from Cin- 
‘nati revealed that Big John had dis- 


nctly different plans, A.F.L. chiefs pro- ° 


hosed an immediate “armistice” with 
te C.LO., urged that peace talks open 
‘soon as possible. 

Amold Attacked—The A.F.L. did iit- 
€ else of any great importance. Assail- 
"§ Thurman Arnold for his attack on 
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The Economy Roofing Co., Dav- 
enport, Iowa, Approved Carey 
Roofers, serviced this job. Roofs 
were carefully checked, repairs 
made and a coat of Carey 
Prime-Kote app!'ed; then a final 
coat of Careyclad. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Prolongs Roof Life .... Cuts Maintenance 


with 
aieychad 
ase COATING 


You repair your machines and equipment before they wear 


out. Why not take the same care of your roofs? Don't let them 
run down! Protect the surface before it reaches the worn-out 
stage. That is the one sure way to get extra years of roof 
service at a nominal cost. 

The best way to insure this money-saving protection, as 
proved by the Ralston Purina Company and many other 
prominent building owners throughout the nation, is to apply 
a coating of double-life CAREYCLAD. 

Careyclad is the roof coating with the anti-aging compounds 
that increases the natural resistance of asphalt to the destruc- 
tive action of the ultra violet rays of the sun. Service on roofs, 
under varying climatic conditions through the nation, has 
proved that Careyclad wears two to three times longer than 
ordinary roof coatings, saving labor cost of one or more 
applications. 

Careyclad offers dependable protection for both built-up 
and metal roofs. Lengthen the life of your roofs—cut mainte- 
nance—with double-life CAREYCLAD. Write for full informa- 
tion. Address Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY -« Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS SINCE 1873 
IM CAMADA: THE PHILIP CA2EY COMPANY, LTD. Office and Factory: LEMNOXVILLE, P. @ 
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If You Use 


WHEELS 


or AXLES — 
Yo u Need Our 
Engine ering Exp errerice! 


We've helped industry “Keep ‘em rolling” for over 
half @ century, with millions of dependable steel 
wheels and axles for every use: tractors, trailers, 
road machinery, air compressors, agricultural imple- 
ments, welders, etc. if you need any kind of wheels 
for your product, 


Write tor iilustreted Bulletin 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., DEPT. BW, QUINCY, ILL’ 


Be 100% 
with your 
* 


zy WAR BONDS 

cnmemeii eee 

Direct Mail Product 
wanted 


Our widely known product, the Montamower, 
being made of metal, is a war casualty. We 
are interested in a new or established product 
of real merit selling from $5 to $15 or higher 
(not subject to material restrictions) which our 
well trained organization can successfully sell 
by mail to consumers responding to substantial 
advertising in the best type of national maga- 
zines. Will consider salesrights or finance 
manufacture and sales. Please do not send 
samples unless requested. Address corre- 
spondence to H. B. Montague, Pres., Monta- 
mower Distributing Co., 603 Houseman Bidg., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


If you are getting 
ready to swap your 
address for a new 
one, be sure Business Week (that’s me) 
comes along. 
I start out from Albany, N. Y,, every 
week and I can trail you to your new 
spot just as easy as I’ve been making 
the old one. And I'll like it, too. 
All you have to do is give me orders 
. like this: 


Circulation Dept., Business Week | 

330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Please change my address. 

NAME 

OLD ADDRESS 


NEW ADDRESS...... 
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music czar Petrillo and the National 
| Labor Relations Board for its deter- 
| mination to investigate charges of “‘col- 
| lusion’”’ between A.F.L. units and ship- 

builder Henry J. Kaiser, the Federa- 

tion’s meeting spent most of its time 
| listening to _— calling for greater 
| production efforts to win the war. 


Alcoa's Breather 


| The wage adjustments 

permitted by NWLB have been 
completed. Now union hints 
action over retroactivity. 


The National War Labor Board's 
formula for settlement of an aluminum 
industry wage dispute by denying a gen- 

| eral wage boost but permitting adjust- 
ment of wage inequalities (BW—Sep.26 
'42,p44) will cost the Aluminum Co. of 
| America an additional $225,000 yearly 
| in the payrolls of seven plants employ- 
| ing 25,000. 
@ Month of Strike Threats—Obeying 
NWLB’s directive, Alcoa representatives 
have completed a month's conferences 
with officials of the C.1.O. Aluminum 
Workers of America at the seven plants 
to make upward adjustments in the wage 
scales to fit community conditions. 
These plant-by-plant negotiations were 
| preceded by a hectic month of strike 
| threats. 

Under the Little Steel formula, 

NWLB refused A.W.A. demands for a 
| $l-a-day pay hike (BW—Aug.29’42,p57) 
| but granted the union maintenance of 
membership and the right to negotiate 
| wage adjustments. 
@ Union Counseled—After representa- 
tives of the Army, Navy, and War Pro- 
duction Board advised union officers at 
conferences in Washington and Pitts- 
| burgh to soft-pedal the strike talk, the 
| A.W.A. accepted the NWLB decision. 
While the adjustments have been ac- 
cepted by A.W.A., the NWLB is cer- 
tain to hear more about the case. 
A.W A. President N. A. Zonarich is ex- 
pected to ask the board to make the 
adjustments retroactive to March 4, date 
of certification, instead of Sept. 20, date 
of the first adjustment, as proposed by 
the company. 
e@ The Adjustments—To meet the steel 
industry's base rate of 78¢ an hour, 
workers at the New Kensington (Pa.) 
plant got 5¢ an hour. Detroit employees 
| received an 8¢ increase in the hiring-in 
| rate and a 6¢ increase in the base rate. 
Workers at Edgewater, N. J., and 
Bauxite, Ark., got 5¢ adjustments; those 
at the Fairkeld-Bridgeport (Conn.) 
plants were granted a 6¢ revision. 
At Alcoa, Tenn., and Badin, N. C., 
the 3-—5¢ wage increases granted by 
NWLB to noncontinuous operations 


employees were extended to those on 


equal pay for women (BW—Oct.| 


continuous operations as we] 
increase is for employees on 
noon shift, the 5¢ for those 
night. In February, NWLB <« 
of the north-south wage diff: 
giving southern workers a 12, 
@ Others to Benefit—E-mplove. 
Alcoa plants also will benefit. 
workers, afhliated with the C_| 
Mill, and Smelter Workers, | 
granted 5¢. As rapidly as po 
justments will be made in th 
(Cal.) plant, where the employees , 
represented by the C.1.O. United Ay, 
mobile Workers, and in th 
under contract with the American fe 
eration of Labor, including \assy, 
N. Y.; East St. Louis, Il.; Mobile, 4)). 
and Vancouver, Wash. 

It was the Cleveland plant that, }, 
cause of wildcat disturbances led by tip 
smelter workers, was pointedly excly 
by NWLB from the maintenance 9 
membership provision (BW —Aug.29’4? 
p58)—a precedent-setting action on the 
question of union responsibility for labo; 
disturbances. 


Model Contract? 


Effort to stabilize wages 
in West Coast aircraft factories 
swallows up North American. 
C.1.O. negotiations. 


Die, ad. 


Vernog 


e plant 


The government is taking another 

whirl at evolving a model labor agrec 
ment for the entire aircraft industn 
(BW—Jul.18'42,p78). What» started 
late in September as a resumption of 
National War Labor Board panel hear 
ings in the North American Aviatio: 
Inc., dispute has been merged into a 
stabilization effort embracing the entire 
West Coast airplane industry. 
@ Porter on Leave—For this purpox, 
WPB has loaned to NWLB Paul R 
Porter, who participated in the unsuc 
cessful July stabilization conference to 
guide discussions which got under way 
in Los Angeles this week. Manufactut 
ers whose wage rates will be determined 
by the report of the conference to 
NWLB are North American, Vultee, 
Boeing, Consolidated, Lockheed, Vegi, 
Ryan, Douglas, and Northrop. 

All issues other than wage rates are 
to be settled by the conference itse! 
To this, the companies and the C.L0 
United Automobile Workers and the 
A.F.L. International Assn. of Machin 
ists have agreed. The unions set a tres! 
tempo for the conference by proposing 
() 4. 
p86) and wage scales of 95¢ to $1.6l) an 
hour. Present scales range from />¢ 
$1.52. , 

Ever since the sensational strike 
pulled by the U.A.W. at North Amen: 


“h ended 
can a year ago last June, which ended 
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This modern steam generating unit was first placed in 
commercial operation on May Ist, 1941 and was shut 
down for inspection on April 5th, 1942. Of the total hours 
in that period, 8147, it was in operation day and night, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week for a total of 8067 hours 
or 99% of all the available time. 

During this period of more than 11 months, it produced 
an average of 367,000* pounds of steam per hour for an 
area that contains naval bases and stations, shipyards, oil 


refineries and plants producing munitions, chemicals, 


textiles, food products, machine tools and rubber. 

This is just another example of how effectively the pub- 
lic utilities of the United States are meeting the challenge 
of our war-time emergency. It is also another example of 
the exceptional performance qualities built into all Com- 
bustion Engineering equipment - from small industrial 


stokers and boilers to the largest steam generating units. 


* This rate of steam output would supply sufficient electricity to 
provide for the normal domestic electrical requirements of 400,000 
average homes, based on 1939 statistics of electrical consumption. 


A. Sa oe te a ee ae ae AVTEBCCE, 
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AIRPORTS 


Concrete runways have the year- 
round strength and dependability 
needed to get heavily-loaded planes 
into the air efficiently and safely. 


CONCRETE | 


serves on many fronts 


BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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ROADS 


ACCESS 


Military roads are being built of 
concrete to carry heaviest traffic 365 
days a year without shut-downs for 
repairs. Reinforcing steel seldom 
needed. 


WAR HOUSING 


For war housing, concrete construc- 
tion saves steel, transportation, time; 
makes firesafe, livable, thrifty homes 
—so necessary to the war effort. 


MILITARY STRUCTURES 


In munitions storages, hangars, dry 
docks, etc.— wherever war hazard is 
greatest—concrete’s strength, rigid- 
ity and fire resistance provide max- 
imum structural stamina. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


War industry plants are being built 
in minimum time with firesafe con- 
crete. 

Technical assistance on concrete 
is available to engineers, builders, 
and architects engaged in war con- 
struction. Tell us your problems. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 10c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Iilinois 


when the army took over the p 


| Inglewood ( BW-—Jun.14'41 »pl4 


and working conditions at N.A 
been more or less a standard fo; 
of the plane manufacturers in So 
California—because they were 

dictated by the government. 

@ Established as Bargainer—The © [0 


| union won collective bargaining © ght 


at North American (over the \ |]. 
Machinists) early last year by about 79 
votes. The first contract between ¢ 


| company and the C.1.O. was signed jn 


July, 1941, after the strike. It included 
a provision that employees then in the 
C.1.O. had to stay in for the life of the 
agreement. Other plane makers sought 
| and received government permission to 


harmonize their wages with those set in 
the N.A. contract. 

As the expiration date drew near, 
negotiations were begun last June for a 
new contract. The union demanded q 
closed shop and much higher wages, 

e To the NWLB—Agents of the US. 
Conciliation Service tried unsu 
fully to mediate the differences between 
the company and the union. ‘The dis. 
pute went to the NWLB, where it 
remained in suspension during the goy- 
ernment-initiated stabilization confer- 
ences which collapsed in Los Angeles 
last July (BW —Jul.25°42,p5). 

The N.A. dispute then went to an 


| NWLB panel of three men headed by 


Dr. Paul A. Dodd, associate professor 
of economics, University of California 
at Los Angeles. Now it has been con 


| solidated with the others. 


Accent on Bonds 


Half way to the goal of 
$500,000,000 a month, U.S. 
Treasury turns publicity guns 
on payroll sales campaign. 


More than 20,000,000 workers arc 
participating in the ‘I'reasury Depart- 
ment’s payroll deduction plan for pur- 
chase of war savings bonds. Cooperating 
cmployers checked more than $265, 
000,000 out of their pay last month 


| @ Half Way to Goal—Last January onl 


700,000 employees were signed up for 
payroll deductions and they bought 
about $2,000,000 a month. The p1 
gram’s growth—from then to now-\s 


| attributable to the highest geared pro 


motion campaign ever undertaken in 
American industry. With a goal of 3 
half-billion dollars a month in wage 
checkoffs, the program is just over the 


| half-way mark. 


Aimed at getting 10% of the indus 
trial payroll invested in war sayings 
bonds, the campaign has trained 4 
double-barreled sight on the American 
wage carner. 
management effort directed by a special 
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It rests on a joint |abor- 


con in the Treasury Department. 
Rubber's Example—Nearly completed 
w, an industry-wide drive in the rub- 
. and allied industries, which have 
-r 200,000 employees, illustrates the 
verstreamlined methods used to put 
e program Over. a 
The quota set for rubber was 10% 
wages for bonds, and since Aug. 2+ 
ye than 100,000 rubber workers have 
vhorized their employers to deduct 
bat percentage from their pay. The 
justry as a whole is handing more 
sn 8% of its monthly wage payments 
the federal treasury in payroll deduc- 


, 


Getting It Started—To get the rubber 
pmpaign started, Morgenthau men 
wed into Akron last August, called 
‘9 conference management and union 
Ecials (B\W—Aug.22"42,p7). Their first 
ep was to help employer and em- 
ivee representatives put into writing 
called “war bond agreements,” which 
ee signed contracts outlining joint 
yties and responsibilities for conduct- 
ig the drive. 

Firms like Goodrich, Goodyear, and 
| §. Rubber, in signing the agreements, 


j the parade which within a month | 
cluded most companies in the indus- | 


It was intended that every employee 


,, unionized plant would be talked to | 
a union official and a company | 


okesman and urged to sign up for a 
')"%% bond checkoff. 
Publicity Blast—In Akron, where the 
ampaign centered, every street car and 
pus carried a poster, local radio stations 
atributed time, and the Akron Beacon 
ournal devoted front-page space daily 
the drive’s progress. In addition, 
iio time and newspaper advertise- 
ments were bought and jointly paid for 
C.L.O.’s United Rubber Workers 
nion and participating companies. 
So much momentum did the bond 
ive gather that when strikes occurred 


Goodyear and General Tire during | 


he campaign, bond sales among the 
tnkers went on uninterruptedly, and 
he two struck plants were among the 
ist to reach the 10% goal. 

No Slowdown Seen—Treasury De- 
artment aides are not being dissuaded 
y increasing talk of compulsory savings 
com pushing the voluntary campaign. 
he official view is first, that compul- 
bond buying isn’t necessary yet; 
ccond, that if it’s coming it will take 
me to legislate; and third, that even 
{ compulsory saving is put into effect, 
nancing the war and curbing inflation 
hill require that much more individual 
ncome be put into war bonds than can 
bh captured by a system of compulsion. 
Quota of 12 Billions—Payroll deduc- 
ion bond buying is, of course, only part 
f the over-all Treasury campaign. ‘The 


hole program is set to a quota of | 


12,000.000,000 a year. The most 


‘cent report indicated that total sales | 


“re running at 92.8% of the quota. 
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ind to avoid “‘junk heap’”’ desks 


...Dut, Mr. Rogers, I’m 
no memory expert! 


“} REALIZE I slipped up on that job. It would have been easy for Mr. Gray- 
when he was here. He carried the details in his head. But there’s nothing to 
tell a newcomer what to do, or when, or how. It would be a help if we got 
our routine down in black and white, so we'd have something to go by.” 


NEXT DAY 


“MR. ROGERS, as a printer I know 
many customers realize the Hammer- 
mill slogan, ‘Put it in writing,’ is more 
important today than ever. Here’s a 
book to help you put that rule in 
practice with forms that tell what’s to 
be done, who is to do it, make sure it 
gets done right and fast.” 


* oA el : 4 
TO SPEED UP YOUR OFFICE 
WORK: Hammermill offers 
two free booklets .. . How 


... How to get in- 
formation, pass 
along orders and 
instructions, check 
results and re- 
sponsibility. 
Send for these 
free helps now! 


Name 


FOR PAPER that is good to write on, 
order Hammermill. You'll buy satis- 
faction. Trained skill is needed to 
know whether paper is “running to 
weight.” Dan Young, 13 years at 
Hammermill, has the “touch” to 


achieve the uniformity that makes 


Hammermill papers satisfactory. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 10-17 

Send “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and “How to 
Design a Business Form.” 
check kind: (j stencil; () gelatin; () spirit. 


If you use a duplicator, 


Position __ a 


(Please attach to your company letterhead) - 
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Alloy metal under Clement Babut’s mold goes into the plane his son, Edward, rides to battle. 


END USE 


At the Niagara Falls plant of the 
Vanadium Corp., the war was brought 
closer to every one of the company’s 
500 plus workers—from John Adamczyk 
to Stanley Ziblut—with the distribution 
of a picture book, “Soldiers of Produc- 
tion.” Opposite several full page illus- 


trations of Vanadium employees on the 
job appear companion pieces—action 
photos of sons or brothers now in serv- 
ice. Getting clearance for the Army and 
Navy photos was the toughest part of 
making the picture book “according to 
Vanadium’s public relations depart- 
ment, whose morale-building, produc- 
tion-stepping-up idea this was. 


The ferrosilicon metal Steve la Barbera handles goes into the gun his son, Charles, carries. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S THIRST 


At a time when virty 
clash between employer and 
touches off an S.O.S. to th 
War Labor Board, the NV 
view with easy detachment 
which parched the throats of 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
for once involve any critical 
try. 

“The one-day strike of 
store clerks, converted into 
by the State Liquor Cont: 
refusal to let the strikers ret) 
about 250 of Pennsylvania’ 
tail and wholesale outlets, 
drought in the area adjacen 
state's two largest cities. 

It was a long-delayed protest 
C.1.0. State, County and Municip 
Workers of America, strong in the urbay 
units of the monopoly system, agai 
starting wages of $23 a week, top wages 
of $26.50, for clerks. } 

Out eleven days, the 800 clerks re. 
turned to work ‘Tuesday, victorious j 
one point: That the board will “discuss” 
salaries with their union. Instead 
docking them for their walkout-lockout 
the board agreed, if possible under | 
to offset their lost time against vacati 
and sick leave. 


TOBIN’S RULE ADOPTED 


President Dan Tobin’s own dictu 
to his A.F.L. International Brot! 
hood of ‘Teamsters that, during t 
emergency, members must ignorc 


lines of other unions (BW 
p75), was adopted by the National War W. 
Labor Board in its directive in tl robe 
Western Pennsylvania Motor Care: B 
Assn. case (BW —Jun.27°42,p72). 4 
Applying the Little Steel wag = 
mula to the demands of I.B.T. Li alur 
249, NWLB awarded wage inctea subi 


of 6.4% (supplementing the 5. mer 


granted June, 1941) to 1,700 Pitt er 
burgh motor freight drivers, and virt j 

ally wrote a new contract. On _ 
terms it a breach of contract for ¢ the 


ployees to refuse to haul to or from 
place where labor trouble exists wit 
out specific authorization from th 
parent union. 


CUTTING DIFFERENTIALS 


Federal authorities hope that 
hardy perennial, acute labor problems 
Detroit’s tool and die shops, has bec 
disposed of for the duration now th t ; 
the National War Labor Board 1h Ind 
awarded pay increases which affect 
30,000 skilled employees. 

NWLB’s wage order puts a 
of $1.75 an hour over tool 
makers’ pay to stop an upward 
which has fed on sharp competi! 


labor, union bargaining, and Dt 
ties between rates paid in inde; 
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Wauen our ARSENALS needed aluminum .. . this genius 
robot cheerfully underwent a bit of plastic surgery. 

But don’t get robot wrong. It isn’t trying to imply that it’s 
winning the war single-handed just because it gave up its 
aluminum. It doesn’t even want to brag about how it can add, 
subtract, multiply or divide... at the punch of a key. Robot 
merely wants Mr. Streng to tell you about its operation... 

"When Remington Rand Inc. asked me to develop a new 
housing for their calculator, I found the perfect solution to 
the problem in Durez phenolic plastics. 

"To begin with, they are extremely strong and durable 
yet light in weight. Because even compli- 
cated forms can be precision molded in 
one operation...plastics permit econom- 
ical mass production. And in this par- 
ticular case, Durez phenolic plastics 
brought two new advantages to the ma- 
chine: less noise and less glare. Being 
non-reverberating, the plastic does not 


JAN STRENG, 


Industrial Designer transmit the noise set up by the machine 


DUREZ...plastics that Jit the, job 


IDUREZ 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
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in operation. The wrin- 
kles you see in the hous- 
ing eliminate the glare 
refracted by the lustrous 
surface of conventional 
machines. This feature re- 
duces the eye-strain so 
familiar to calculator op- 
erators. But that’s not all the story. This Durez housing ts so 
designed, it fits over Remington’s adding machine as well as 
their calculator. Now one mold does two jobs!” 

To designers and engineers this particular success story of 
Durez phenolic plastics and resins follows a familiar pattern. 
Further, it foreshadows the vital position that plastics will 
take in developing our post-war economy. Plastics have a 
versatility unequaled by any other man-made material. New 
uses open up for them every day. They are proving them- 
selves in war, too. So well, perhaps they can give your pro- 
duction lines a lift. Write today on your business letterhead 
for a copy of Durez Plastics News. 


1070 WALCK ROAD, N. TONAWANDA, 


Solve your 
war-time power 
problems 


at the 


POWER SHOW 
ws 


This year’s Power Show is, in keeping 
with the gravity of the hour. grimly 
serious—a factual, realistic pooling of 
helpful, tested ideas, a clearing house 
of products and methods that will help 
you solve your war-time production 
and maintenance problems. 

There is no better, no quicker way to 
find the answer te your pressing, pres- 
ent power problems than attending 
the 1942 Power Show. Plan to be there, 
See the instructive exhibits and dis- 
cuss your problems with technical 
epecialists. 


See how.. hear how.. learn how.. at the 
[5 /) NATIONAL 
| POWER SHOW 


ER & MECHANICA 


NOV. 30-DEC. 4, 1942 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, N.Y. 
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For Plants on 
a War Basis— 


Electric and Hand Power 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 


FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 West 15th St#., New York 


Dumb Waiters 
& Elevators 
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and “captive” shops owned by Ford, 
General Motors, and Chrysler. Under 
the award, captive shop employees get 
a 10¢ an hour pay boost, 4¢ of which 
was already being paid by the com- 
panies. 

The boost for the captives is a move 
to wipe out differentials, which have 
made the labor market for skilled work- 
ers highly chaotic. It is not being 
counted on to keep every tool maker 
contented, but it reduces the differen- 
tials. 

NWLB’s ruling rejected demands of 
C.I.O.’s auto workers. The union was 
after a raise of 40¢-45¢ an hour for 
workers in the captive shops and 15¢ for 
employees of the independents. 


NLRB REBUKE TO WRIGHT 


The C.1.O. campaign in the aircraft 
industry got a substantial push from a 
National Labor Relations Board deci- 
sion this week that ordered the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. to withdraw recog- 
nition from a nonafhliated union which 
is bargaining agent for 18,000 of 
Wright's 25,523 employees in five New 


Jersey plants. 


NLRB held that evidence showed the 
professedly independent Wright Aero- 
nautical Employees Assn. to be em- 
ployer supported and dominated. Off- 
cia!ls of W.A.E.A. moved immediately 
to challenge the NLRB ruling while the 
company made no official comment. 
Moving just as swiftly to capitalize on 
the development, C.1.O. organizers an- 
nounced they were filing a petition with 
the board for a collective bargaining 
election. 


STRIKE-CONTROL PRECEDENT 


Tiring of too frequent strikes charged 
to a lack of responsibility on the part 
of both management and labor at 
the East Alton (IIl.) plant of Western 
Cartridge Co., the National War Labor 
Board this week adopted a new strike- 
settling technique. It installed in the 
company’s plants a board mediator who 
will remain there full time to iron out 
grievances between the company and 
three competing unions until the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board can hold 
an election to determine which organiza- 
tion is entitled to exclusive bargaining 
rights. In the meantime, the board said 
each organization was to bargain for its 
own members. The latter system has 
been used previously by the board, but 
the only precedent for a full time 
mediator was the action by the War 
Labor Board in World War I when it 
installed an industrial relations director 
in Bethlehem Steel Corp. plants. 

A four-day strike last month ended 
when A.F.L. President Green ordered 
the strikers back, and NWLB docketed 
the dispute. Then trouble flared up 
again. 
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Here's to Cotton 
South’s mainstay cro» has 
had its bad times, but demand 
now is topping all record 
big new crop is welcome. 


and 


Cotton, king of the South's fam 
crops, is also king of paradox. 

Lhe government fought to cut 194 
cotton planting to the barest minim 
yet we're ginning the second largest cr 
in a decade. The United States has ;: 
second largest cotton supply in history, 
yet civilians may fail by anything up to 
3,000,000,000 yards of getting the cloth 
they want in the next 12 months. We're 
virtually out of the export markct, vet 
we'll get rid of just about as much cot- 
ton in 1942 as we used in years when 
we shipped four and five million bales 
abroad. 

Withal, King Cotton is paradoxically 
having his kingship undermined ever 
so slightly by reduction of acreage, more 
intensive cultivation, and greater diver. 
sification of crops. 
© 3,000,000 Bale Gain—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s official estimate 
late last week placed this year’s crop at 
13,818,000 bales. That’s about 200,000 
bales smaller than the crop had looked 
a month earlier, but it’s up a round 
3,000,000 from 1941 and, in the last 
decade, has been topped only by that 
all-time record breaker in 1937 (chart, 
page 97). 

Even more interesting than the size 
of the crop, in many ways, is the yield 
per acre. This years averages 255 |b, 
never before has there been a national 
average cotton yield above 270 |b. (in 
1937) to the acre. During the entire 
period from 1866 to 1931, there were 
only 12 years in which the yield was 
as high as 200 Ib.; the lowest yield of 
the last six years was 232 in 1941, and 
the average (unweighted) for these six 
years comes out a bit over 255 Ib. to 
the acre. 
© Acreage Reduced 35%—Ever since 
the plowunder of 1934, the government 
has been holding down on acrcages, 
and since 1936 it has been offering 1- 
ducements to plant retired acres to 
crops other than cotton (this year there 
has even been a bounty on peanuts har- 
vested from acres allotted to cotton 
under the quota). Thus it is not sur 
prising that cotton plantings, whic!) ran 
from 37,000,000 to 44,500,000 acres 
in the dozen years prior to the advent 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin 
istration, have averaged only about ->, 
000,000 lately. 

But, while acreage has been cut some 
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COTTON PRODUCTION ON THE RISE. 


But It’s Still Short of Record Years and Present Need 
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thing like 35% from the uncontrolled 
days, actual cotton production has gone 
down nothing like that much. ‘This 
year's crop, for example, would have 
been considered a dandy on acreages 
of the 1920’s. Yet there have been 
earlier years when more fertilizer was 
used on cotton land, and there have 
been many years when the growing 
weather was as favorable as in 1942. The 
answer lies in larger yields, of course, 
and the heavier bearing is attributed 
to consistent replenishment of the soil 
plus better cultivation of smaller tracts. 
* How Big Is a Surplus?—With 10,500,- 
000 bales of old cotton—surplus from 
earlier years—carried forward, and with 
the 13,800,000 crop, America started 
the cotton year on Aug. | with a supply 
of 24,300,000 (topped only once, in 
1939, and then by only half a million 
bales). If we were thinking in terms of 
normal use of about 6,500,000 bales 
annually and of old-time exports run- 
ning around 6,000,000 bales a year, that 
would be some pile of cotton. 

However, the only things holding 
down consumption today are the lack 
of capacity of American textile mills 
to manufacture the cotton goods and 
the absence of shipping space to move 
raw cotton or finished goods to our 
allies, ‘The five-year average consump- 
tion, domestically, in the 1933-37 
period was 6,500,000 bales. In 1941 it 
got up nearly to 10,600,000 and this 
year it should come very close to 11,- 
500,000 (chart below). On top of home 
needs there are the demands of lend- 
kase, other exports, takings of the 
amed services and civilian defense 
organizations, and a number of indirect 
War uses, 

* What the Army Needs—The Army 
alone has a list of 119 separate military 
uses for cotton. These include a num- 
ber of items which, not many years 
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ago, were made with anything but cot- 
ton. ‘They range from airship envelopes 
to water bags, from watering buckets 
to veterinary instrument bags. The ofh- 
cial roster of 119 objects using cotton 
literally lists “housewife” as among 
“some of the cotton products used 
by the Army.” 

It has been estimated in official cir- 
cles that 13,000,000,000 yards of cot- 
ton goods will be manufactured by tex- 
tile mills in one vear. Military and 
lend-lease uses will take half, leaving 
only 6,500,000,000 yards for civilian 
use. 
© Using 1937 as a Base—During 1937, 
cotton goods milled in the United 
States amounted to 9,300,000,000 
yards. This does not mean that all of 
this moved into consumption, but with 
higher purchasing power, the 9,300,- 


000,000 yards offers some idea of what 
might be used by civilians in these 
flush times if it were to be had. 

Officials are generally pleased with 
the 24,300,000-bale supply of cotton. It 
is roughly equivalent for consumption, 
export, and lend-lease at the 1941-42 
trates to a two-year supply. The stock 
of the cotton is well distributed as to 
staples and grades, leaving no quality 
problem at present, officials say. ‘There 
is enough cotton for every varicty of 
need for not less than one and one- 
fourth vears, it was estimated. 
© Cottonseed Oil's Role—The oi] from 
cottonseed is also helping to make up 
some of the deficiency in edible oils, 
caused bv conquest of foreign supplies 
or shipping shortages. In a few ways, 
cottonseed oil also is aiding military 
production, although it is primarily 
useful at present as a substitute for 
such edible oils as may be in short 
supply. 

It also has been found that cotton- 
seed meal, which is a valuable cattle 
feed. especially for dairy and beef cattle, 
can be processed into a fertilizer which 
has one-third the ammonia content of 
nitrate of soda—another war-curtailed 
commodity. 
© Use in Explosives—Cotton linters are 
so vital for use in cellulose for making 
explosives that the supply is being con- 
trolled by Commodity Credit Corp. 

Under the circumstances, it isn't so 
bad to have a cotton supply that in 
other days would have constituted a 
burdensome surplus—a surplus which 
could and did handicap the ‘“‘ever-nor- 
mal warehouse” effort to bolster cotton 
prices. But price ignores supply these 
days; it’s been between 18¢ and 20¢ a 
Ib. for months now. And 1942's 13,800,- 
000-bales, at 500 Ib. to the bale and 15¢ 
a lb., mean a crop worth right onto a 
billion and a quarter dollars. 


USE OF COTTON SOARS 


Domestic Demand, Spurred by War and Lend-Lease, Sets Record After Record 
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TOO MUCH 
TOO SOON 2 


In our determined effort toward “all- 
out” war — overproduction of small 
parts, castings or stampings is bound 
to occur from time to time. The tem- 
porary storage of those parts often 
war manufacturers of valuable 
production areas. 

Lewis Skid Boxes hold stocks of such 
items ready for instant use — yet, be- 
cause of “stackability” of Lewis 
Boxes only a minimum of floor space 

is needed for such temp y storag 
They are strong, durable and are manu- 
factured of over 95% non-vital materials. 
Write today for in. 
formation concern- 
ing the use of Lewis 
Boxes, Trays and Box 
Trucks in your 

war p 
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Moore Push-Pin Co., Phila.. Pa. 


Direct 

Fast 
Thorough 
Economical 
EFFECTIVE! 


A terse summary of the service rendered by 
BUSINESS WEEK's “clues now—display ad- 
vertising in bringing Employment, Business or 
Equipment Opportunties—offered or wanted 
—to the attention of the Active-Management 
—News of American business. Copy Octo- 
ber 20th for the October 24th issue. 


RATE: 50 cents per word or $2.50 per line (or fraction) 
per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum charge $5.00. 
Discount 10% on orders for insertion in 4 consecutive 
issues, Publication bow number address counts as 2 words ; 
replies forwarded without charge 
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Party in Stocks? 


Wall Streeters sit up and 


‘take notice as prices break out 


of rut to climb to new 1942 top 
~in million-share days. 
With stock prices climbing to new 


highs for 1942, Wall Street is itching to 
give the current rally the title of bull 


market—even at the risk of being prema- 


ture. For nearly a month now the aver- 
ages have been gaining ground, making 
a sharp upward break in the horizontal 


| line they traced out during the sum- 


mer. Last week industrials finally 
shoved their way through the January 
high (see cover). 
@ Welcome Activity—At the same time 
volume showed signs of reviving. On 
Oct. 8, the Big Board had the year’s 
first million-share day, turning over 
1,019,560 shares. ‘The next day it went 
over the million mark again with 1,054,- 
+70. ‘Turnover for the week totaled 
4,745,125 shares, easily the year’s best. 
In comparison with the old days, 
1,000,000 shares is less than chicken 
feed, but after a dreary summer of 
250,000 share days, it looks like an ex- 
plosion of activity. In the whole month 
of August, turnover was only 7,390,000. 
Brokers are reminding themselves hap- 


| pily that a bull market customarily 
| starts with light volume. 


e@ Wary Eyes Are Peeled—A good many 


speculators have already de 
take a chance and play this ra 
real thing, but cautious trad 
quite ready to jump yet (BW 
'42,p96). Encouraging as the 
they haven’t promised anythin; 
The market still has to de: 
how it will stand up under b 
and the longer it goes up, t 
susceptible it is either to 
reactions or to a major tum] 
Traders are particularly any 
see how the market behaves 
gets its first setback. If it is 
about giving ground, a lot of th 
ers will decide that it’s good fo 
a short ride upward. If it fold 


get out from under. 

@ What's Putting “Em 
traders would make up their 
good deal quicker if they « 


ae 
the first push, speculators will hustle 


Up?—Most 


mind 


sure what caused the recent advan 
If the rally has been powered by te 
porary good news—the encouraging ; 


ports from Stalingrad, for instan 


may collapse or spend itself quick 


On the other hand, if the driving f 


is something more basic, such as {c 
of inflation or conviction that the t 
of war is turning, the market is pr 


ably due for a long, steady rise 
War news undoubtedly had 


sOTne- 


thing to do with the optimism t 
pushed up prices on the Big Boa 
And tax developments made thic out: 


look for earnings look brighter. 


e@ Taxes and Earnings—Last weck t! 


Senate adopted its Finance Comm 
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als for corporate taxation, which 
ee , lot to soothe investors who 
ced when they read the House 


pro} 


pall 
ver 
ign 
instead of the House's 45%, and it al- 
lows a 10% refund on excess profits 
taxcs. If the final tax bill follows this 
a 
Pie to boost their income estimates. 
Both railroads and utilities receive 
special treatment in the Senate bill. 
Rails get long-sought permission to buy 
in their own bonds at less than par 
without having to pay a tax on the 
paper profit. Utilities are allowed to 
deduct dividends on preferred stock 
from taxable income. Partly as a result 
of this concession, the battered utility 
stocks pried themselves off the bottom. 
e Nice Yields Foreseen—As the earn- 
ings outlook cleared up, investors moved 
in to pick up bargains that accumulated 


during the long bear market. In spite | 
of a 17% rise last spring, the averages | 


at the end of the summer were still well 
under the lows they hit when France 
collapsed in June, 1940 (BW—Aug.8 
'42,p76). At such prices, many high 


grade stocks were selling for only four | 
or five times estimated earnings. Ratios | 


like that bear promise of juicy dividend 
yields and are hard for an investor to 
resist, particularly when the best he 
can get in the government bond mar- 
ket is 2.5%, and when medium | grade 
corporate bonds yield only 5.5%. 
Inflation talk also gave the bulls en- 
couragement. A real inflation would 
probably touch off a first class boom in 
the market, but there isn’t much pros- 
pect of a runaway price rise in the near 
future. Inflation talk might cause some 


long-run hedging, but it isn’t likely to | 


promote much speculation now. 

@Oh! For the Days of °37—All this 
means that the next couple of weeks 
will be an anxious time for Wall Street. 


Traders and brokers desperately want | 


a bull market. They haven't had a real 
one since the 1937 boom blew up. 


War Risker 


Rhode Island Insurance Co. | 
bids fair to cash in on lone wolf 
role, but now leaves vulnerable 


areas to War Damage Corp. 


Right after Pearl Harbor, when no 


other domestic company would think | 


of — West Coasters against war 
damage, t e Rhode Island Insurance 


Co., Providence, stepped in. This com- | 
pany had the field pretty much to | 


itself, and it made the most of it. It 
had taken on all the risks it wanted 
long before the government’s War 
Damage Corp. came on the scene. 

® Meaningful Date—Now, if Dec. 15 
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n of the tax bill. The Senate pro- | 
calls for a 40% normal and surtax | 


ttern, a lot of corporations will be | 


Free-Roving Tractor-Footed 


ROUSTABOUT CRANE 


Saves You Precious Time 
(and Expense) 


ON’T LOSE time and take men from 

other important work every time you 
have bulky, odd-shaped, hard-to-handle ob- 
jects to move, out of reach of your track- 
locked handling equipment. With a Roust- 
about Crane you load, unload, stack, move, 
handle anything up to 5 tons, quickly, easily, 
Yat low cost. It’s built for overwork, boom 
rides on heavy-duty ball-bearing turntable, 
enclosed gears run in oil. Models for all 
duties—hundreds of Roustabouts now speed- 
ing vital industrial, construction and trans- 
port work. Write now for the time-and-money- 
saving facts. 


The Hughes-Keenan Co. 
600 NEWMAN ST., MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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ADVERTISE MEN Tess 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


Answer Man 


To many an executive faced with the 
problem of modernizing his office sta- 
tionery—letterheads, envelopes, invoices, 
statements and forms — the answer has 
come in the form of a “blueprint” pre- 
pared by his printer. By developing a 
plan for all office printing, the printer 
often gives it new life and sparkle, adds 
to its effectiveness and continuity. In some 
instances he finds it possible to achieve 
economies by combining various “runs.” 
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PRINTER-PLANNER 
Streamlines Office Printing 


The printer’s guide in preparing his 
recommendations is the Nekoosa Bond 
Plan Book, an unusual portfolio of office 
printing suggestions, Executives who 
take a few moments to run through this 
book with their printer quickly see the 
value of developing a plan for all their 
office printing. 

There is a printer in your city who has 
a copy of this book, an expert in plan- 
ning printing for greater effectiveness and 
efficiency. Cali him today, let him survey 
your printing needs and make his sug- 
gestions. There is neither charge or ob- 
ligation involved. 


> Paper Choice. Paper will be an im- 
poviant part of your printer’s plan. He 
will recommend Nekoosa Bond, the paper 
that’s “Pre-Tested from the Start’. He 
knows this remarkable bond has every 
quality essential to top-notch perform- 
ance in both office and pressroom. It has 
plus strength and opacity and attractive 
appearance. Its surface is specially con- 
ditioned for typing and pen and ink and 
allows smudgeless erasures. There's a 
wide range of colors to fill any “identifica- 
tion” requirements. Your printer will show 
you samples when he submits his plan. 


Nekoosa-Edwards mills are making 
many vital war papers. They range from 
cartride papers and packaging for explo- 
sives to stationery for the vast amount of 
paper work involved in war. All govern- 
ment requirements are being filled — and 
Nekoosa Business Papers continue tops in 
their fields. 


PAYT@ #70 PLAN WITH 


YOUR PRINTER 


Neroora Cond 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND aad NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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passes without any Axis bombings of 
American cities, the Rhode Island In- 
surance Co.'s officials will be relieved 
to an even greater extent than their 
fellow citizens. In fact, they will be 
relieved to the extent of $509,539,200. 

This is the approximate portion of 

war risk policies written by the com- 
pany due to expire in mid-December, a 
termination which would leave premi- 
ums collected on the same to repose 
comfortably in the till. 
@ Also Significant—Ihe amount repre- 
sents 80% of the total war risk liabili- 
ties assumed by the company. Prac- 
tically all of the remaining $127,384,- 
800 expires by Apr. 30, which—barring 
bombings—would become another date 
for special celebration by Rhode Island 
company executives. Premiums col- 
lected on this business total more than 
$4,076,000. 

Rhode Island Insurance Co. was the 
only company to continue writing this 
type of commitment after the govern- 
ment -took over with its War Damage 
Corp. (BW —Jul.4’42,p79) last July. 
Competitors’ comments on the situa- 
tion are slightly tinged with envy. ‘They 
say: 

“Rhode Island took a gamble. Right 
now it looks like they're going to win.” 
@ New York State’s Report—The Insur- 
ance Department of New York state 
made an investigation of Rhode Island’s 
war risk status, because it alone saw fit 
to compete with the War Damage 
Corp. Last week the department 1s- 
sued a report confirming the company’s 
power to write this type of insurance. 
It estimated that the company stands 
to earn a net profit of $1,500,000 on 
its war risk activities, but added the 
obvious warning that it would be hard 
hit “if there should be any widespread 
enemy attacks on our shores.” 

When a sudden and feverish interest 

in war risk insurance followed the Japa- 
nese attack of Dec. 7, the general atti- 
tude of private companies was that here 
was something too hot for anyone but 
the government to handle. They in- 
sisted that there were no collected 
mathematical data on the hazards upon 
which the actuaries could base their 
computations of rates. 
e Data from London—Dissenting, 
Rhode Island Insurance collected data 
from London and other bombed cities. 
On the general risks and the behavior 
of different types of buildings, the com- 
pany calculated its premiums. Officials 
say they didn’t push the business but 
wrote it simply to meet a demand. To 
ease its hazards, the company reinsured 
the risks with Lloyds of London and 
others. 

When the War Damage Corp. was 
formed, the private insurance compa- 
nies were let in, becoming its fiduciary 
agents. All policies are issued through 
these agents. Companies get 342% 
commissions on premiums, producers 


who originate the business get 
The only company other than R| 
Island which had shown much ;;. -;. 
est in war risks (General Insurance « ‘9. 
of America, Seattle) joined up « :th 
War Damage Corp. 

@ Downward Revision—Rhode |. 4 
Insurance’s war risk business too 4 
nose dive following the advent of \\ 4; 
Damage Corp. First, Rhode Is ing 
had to revise its charges downward snd 
to relocate the boundaries of its zo ..¢s. 
War Damage had a single rate for « ich 
classification of building regardles. of 
location. 

Rhode Island had divided the coyn- 

try into three zones: Zone 1, Pacific 
Coast states including British Colim- 
bia and Alaska; Zone 2, regions within 
100 miles of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts; Zone 3, the rest of the U.S. 
inside the mountain barriers. Rates for 
the coastal zones were naturally much 
higher than those for the less hazardous 
Zone 3. 
e Effect of Competition—As revised on 
July 1, the company rates applying to 
Zone 3 were the same as the nation- 
wide rates of the War Damage Corp. 
Thus the former annual rate of 25¢ 
per $100 of insurance on dwellings in 
Zone 3 was reduced to 10¢ to meet 
the government rate. In the coastal 
zones the company rates on some Clas- 
sifications, including dwellings, _ te- 
mained considerably higher than those 
of the federal competition. 

On Sept. 4 the company notified its 
agents that it would no longer write 
this form of insurance on the Pacific 
Coast west of the Rockies or on the 
Atlantic Coast east of the Alleghenies. 
It felt that in these areas “rates which 
the government has promulgated can- 
not be successfully duplicated by private 

Pr 
carriers. 
e@ Between the Mountains—The com- 
pany will continue to compete with 
the government in the region between 
the Rockies and the Alleghenies. 

Meantime, the big question is how 
the company will come out on risks 
already accepted. The greatest total 
hazards are in New York state with 
policies totaling $106,800,000, and in 
California with a total of $87,790,000. 
Many policies cover the properties of 
large corporations with locations all 
over the country, but they can collect 
a maximum of only $500,000 in any 
one place. Rates vary according to type 
of property, situation of buildings, and 
results of individual bargaining. Thus 
one company with a $10,000,000 policy 
pays a premium of $1.25 a hundred, 
another with a $3,000,000 policy pays 
$1, a third with a $5,000,000 policy 
pays 20¢. 

e Avoiding Concentration—The com- 
pany has been careful not to insure too 
much property in any single vulnerable 
area. Greatest concentration of risk 1S 
policies of $1,400,000 in 28 New York 
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is scattered from lower Manhattan 
tnd Street. 
the time this was written, Rhode 
id's losses On war risks were negli- 
It has several policies on proper- 
“¢ Dutch Harbor and Unalaska, 
dv bombarded by the Japs. ‘The 
\leutian loss suffered by the com- 
. was at Dutch Harbor, the amount 
» about $15,000. ‘The major share 


ns will be paid by London Lloyds, | 


reinsurer. 


tting Down to Cases—Other losses | 


i, paid have totaled $1,452. Of 


Rhode Island Insurance Co. paid | 


$83.16—thanks again to its rein- 
«. This involved these incidents 
aly recorded by the N. Y. Insur- 
Department report: 

Loss No. 1 was occasioned through 
destruction of a neon sign, left 
ng by a mob in Los Angeles, 


Loss No. 2 arose through shrapnel 


intiaircraft gun fire falling and 
ating the roof and skylight of 
sured in Los Angeles. 
Loss No. 3 was due to damage, by 
fre from a hostile submarine, to 
sagine house and pumping machin- 
i the plant of the Richfield Oil 
_at Elwood, Calif. 
Loss No. 4 was on account of the 
ction by air raid wardens of a 
n sign of the S. H. Kress Co. in 
\ngeles. This sign was illumi- 
j during a blackout.” 


ar Currency? 


Hawaii's use of a special 
e to foil enemy inspires talk 
similar measure here, but 
re are drawbacks. 


hen eight German agents landed 
the Atlantic coast last June, thev 
ght with them a collection of ex- 
‘es, some ingenious incendiary 

and a total of $150,000 in 
ted States currency. That trunkful 
h dramatizes a problem that has 
i bothering government officials. 


ow Much?—Nobody knows just | 


much American currency the Axis 
mments have squeezed out of their 
citizens and the inhabitants of 
icred countries. Some estimates 


‘o several hundred millions of dol- | 


imore than ample supply for any 
ses of sabotage and bribery. More- 
‘tumors are correct, some of the 


} caders have been hedging against | 


Ned victory by salting away U. S. 
‘sm neutral countries. 

ie Treasury is anxious to sterilize 
‘oreign-held currency just as it 


bank accounts of ‘Axis citizens | 


re the war. It has already clamped 
‘ fegulations on import and export 
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Prepare to 


_~wwww 


this direct 
practical way 


These books give you the confidence of 
thorough familiarity with actual C.P.A. 
problems and questions. Here are 236 
Accounting Problems, 254 questions on 
Accounting Theory, 174 queries on Au- 
diting Theory and Procedure—with Solu- 
tions to the Problems, carefully worked 
out in accordance with accepted princi- 
ples and practice. 


pass C.P.A. Examinations 


C.P.A. PROBLEMS and 
SOLUTIONS to C.P.A. PROBLEMS 


By Jacos B. Taytor, C.P.A. 
and HerMan C. Mitcer, C.P.A. 


Professors of Accounting 
Ohio State University 


C= actual problems from recent C.P.A. 
examinations throughout the country have 
been skilfully selected to show the types and 
character of problems you may expect to meet. 
These problems represent a wide range of recent 
examinations both from states cooperating with 
the A.I.A. and from those which do not. 


Wide Range of Accounting Subjects 


First the authors submit problems requiring 
the computations involving financial and operat- 
ing statements, their preparation, revision, and 
analysis. Then problems in various types of 
organization—individual proprietorship, partner- 
ship, corporation—including questions in divi- 
sion of profits, change in interest, liquidation, 
sale, refinancing, and so on, and in mergers 
and consolidations. Special problems concerned 
with cost accounting, valuation of fixed assets, 
and special relationships of fiduciaries, banks, 
brokers, real estate, insurance, and other angles 
are next presented. Problems requiring income 
tax calculations are in each instance placed ac- 
cording to the major accounting principles in- 
volved. 


Worked Out, Detailed Solutions 


Then, in the self-same order and arrangement, 
the authors place right before you detailed so- 


REVISED 2nd EDITION 
OW REApy 


—_ , Second I 

of ch recent] oman 
the Probie; 21 dite 

UP to date - re nt 

amination, la 


lutions—carefully worked out in accordance with 
sound accounting theory and accepted practice— 
to each of the problems propounded. Every- 
thing essential to a clear understanding of the 
fundamental principles and procedure involved 
in each case has been included. Frankly, every- 
one who is facing the probing fingers of a 
C.P.A. examination will do so with far more 
confidence and greater assurance of success if 
he has fortified himself with the tested aid anid 
guidance of this comprehensive unit 


@4 recent C.P.A. examinations are repro- 
duced in full to give you a practical oppor 
tunity to test both your knowledge and your 
speed in completing a typical examination 
within the time limitations prescribed. 


@ Recommended for pre-examination study, 
training juniors, or comprehensive review for 
anyone, 


rc 
2 BIG VOLUMES 


1221 pages, 6x 9 
per set, $10.00 


EASY PAYMENTS 


Examine books on approval; 
pay $1.06 in 10 days and 
$3.00 monthly for 3 months 
if you keep them. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


Problems, 2 vols., 
I will send $1.00, 


Address 


City and State 


Position 


Company 


months, or return books postpaid. (l’ostage paid on orders accompanied 
by remittance of first installment.) 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. C ™~\ 


Send me Taylor and Miller’s C.P.A. Problems and Solutions to ©.P.A 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 day 


plus few cents postage, and $3.00 monthly for 
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| ing <y 2 awkward for saboteurs, 


of currency, but that leaves + ¢ jo}, 


half done. If well-heele:  saho, 
can sneak their currency int the , F 
try, there’s no way of tell ig jt « 


legitimate circulation. 


e Hawaiian Experiment—\ th th 
mind, both the Treasury aid coms 
cial bankers are keeping av interme" 
eve on an experiment tha? beow» 
Hawaii last summer. Sinc Ay fiBoolb 
the territory has used a spe al cur: ease 
issue, officially described as “Under u 
States currency, Hawaiian Serie.” 
order of the military gover or, ay anc 
holding’ regular currency }\ad + at Wi 
change it for the new scries. \dilMous¢ 
Aug. 15, circulation of regular currciiftioh| 
was prohibited. i; 
Hawaiian series notes look like o,lllber v 
nary currency except that they hay: @lMoked 
word ‘‘Hawaii’” overprinted at each dililine of 
and on the back. They carry ful] (ii of t 
tender power in the territory, but y qui 


not be exported. To make pavmeiition 
outside the islands, Hawaiians mu: @ ind 
change their special money for rcoifilihat | 
U. S. dollars. he | 
@ Securities in Safekeeping-SipMM). jy 
menting the currency carpe Bint ar 
waiian authorities also ordered | pt po 
of corporate securities to deposit thgMhoro 
with banks for safekeeping. The bal fact 
perforate all securities with an “H” expe 
make them easily identifiable. Keepifiihan in 
cash or securities in safe deposit bogie po 
is forbidden, and boxholders must stall of 
inspection to make sure they have cols; ac 
plied with the rules. ber Vi 
In Hawaii the object is to set 
system that will automatically m 


cash and securities useless to the J4MMM certs 
anese in case of invasion. But mah am 
bankers think that in modified form ; 
plan would be a good thing for comiiteria 


nental United States. ratio 
e Antihoarding Device?—Besides mi 


general shakeup in the currency mi 
_ stop some of the hoarding that } 
been drawing down bank reserves. Biibcesse 
the vear ended Sept. 30, money in GiMppin, 


culation increased by more than Si mor 


500,000,000. Part of that result ed froBins ar 
increased business activity, but at leat inc 
some of it represents hoarding. lower 
Mechanical difficulties are the bigc@iBut ; 
drawbacks to the idea of issuing 2 SMR prir 

| cial currency. With nearly $14 
000,000 now in circulation the pris tl 


| @ Belated Claims—Moreover. an\ 


| cept it without being accused of 


job alone would take months. € 
labor of exchanging new bills for 
would give the banks a nasty mierly | 
power problem. 


rency, new or old, would still b 
obligation of the United States. ; 
the government couldn't refuse t 


diation. For vears after the dead! 
for exchange, authorities would be ori 
vestigating belated claims of peopi¢ "Gibduct 
didn’t turn in their cash for one 3% son 
or another. | 
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“HHE TRADING POST 


ume and Costs 


ne of those things that “every 
}olboy knows” is the principle that 
eased volume of production effects 
er unit costs. But, like so much of 
ey schoolboy’s” knowledge, this is 
jnother example of the truth that 
st we don’t know isn’t nearly so dan- 
ous as what we do know that isn’t so. 
Right now, in the process of renegoti- 
0 war contracts, this notion that 
vcr volume must imply lower costs is 
oked quite as a matter of course by 
1c of those who are negotiating on be- 
¢ of the government and is swallowed, 

uite as a matter of course, by that 
tion of the public whose knowledge 
industrial processes is limited to 
hat they read in the papers.” 
The fact is, of course, that this prin- 
re holds good only up to a certain 
ot and under certain conditions. And 
pt point can be determined only by 
rough determination and study of 
p facts in each case, a. by 
expert appraisal of what those facts 
nin terms of overall costs. And once 
pt point of maximum efficiency per 
it of volume has been reached, unit 
ts actually will tend to increase with 
ver volume rather than decline. 

* x mK 

‘he principle will hold true so long 
certain conditions are met. ‘These 
among others, a plant not yet work- 
p to its effective capacity, a supply of 
tenals adequate to maintain steady 
vation, an expanding supply of com- 
ent and willing labor having the 
cial skills required by the specific 
nt, a management free to avail itself 
every improvement in machinery and 
beesses, uninterrupted production and 
ping operations. No doubt there 
more of them. When these condi- 
ns are met we may reasonably assume 
t mcreased volume will be reflected 
lower unit costs. 
But if these conditions are not met 
principle no longer is valid. If any 
tof them is violated, a new factor 
ers the volume-cost equation and will 
ify the principle to a point where, 
all practical purposes, it may be 
tly false, 

onsider, for example, a plant that al- 
‘y is working to full capacity and, to 
ume an extreme case, with only one 
tt. A large increase in war orders 
‘ssitates a second and then a third 
it. Obviously there will result a re- 
ton of unit costs due to spreading 
onginal overhead over the larger 


Muction. But against this must be 


some increase in overhead, along 
some increase in direct costs due 
€ need to enlist and train strange 
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workers, due to increased plant depreci- 
ation through inadequate opportunity 
for maintenance and to a higher spoil- 
age rate. There may arise also costly 
difficulties in maintaining an expanded 
flow of raw materials or fabrication parts, 
especially if the whole operation must 


be carried on under the whip of great | 


urgency. 

But let us assume that all these dif- 
ficulties can be surmounted by a re- 
sourceful management and that, on 
balance, the new volume does make pos- 
sible a lower unit cost. Now, with the 
plant operation at its most efficient ca- 
pacity with three shifts, we are able to 


realize a certain new low cost per unit. 
But along come a lot more orders, | 


And the conditions under which they 


must be filled are changing. It may well | 


be that the demands of the armed forces 
are making inroads on the expert mainte- 
nance staff that keeps the plant going. 
At least they will prevent any propor- 
tionate strengthening of that staff. We 
may assume, too, that the operating 
labor available is diminishing in both 
quantity and quality. Under such condi- 
tions of labor shortage and war urgency, 
we may well expect that labor unions 
will be able to exact higher wages, easier 
working conditions, closer restriction on 
output per man and on the use of more 
productive methods and machinery. We 
may assume a general decrease in the 
technical and disciplinary control of 
management over a greatly expanded but 
less competent labor force. 

Moreover, we may assume that it will 
be difficult if not impossible to get new 
machinery or to alter existing equipment 


to expand capacity most efficiently. The | 


flow of materials and parts may become 
more and more unsteady and interrupt 
the rhythm of production. ‘Transport 
difficulties may back shipments up on 
the plant, interfering with production 
or necessitating costly rehandling. The 
increased paperwork required by wartime 
government may run up office overhead 
and take its toll of executive energies. 
* * * 

Let it be very clear that in making 
these assumptions I am not suggesting 
that every war plant will suffer all these 
difficulties. But the fact remains that 
every war plant with greatly expanded 
production will be afflicted by some 
combination of these and by others that 
any experienced executive can add. I am 
simply pointing out that once a plant 
passes a certain volume, any increase, 
under wartime conditions, is almost cer- 
tain to result in higher unit costs rather 
than the lower costs that are so readily 
assumed by those who invoke general 
principles without regard to their limi- 
tations. W.C. 
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THE TREND 


RATIONING IS NOT SO SIMPLE 


It couldn’t happen here, but it did. Rationing was 
only for blockaded Germany, or ship-short Britain. But 
now we Americans are rationing automobiles, tires, type- 
writers, bicycles, sugar, gasoline, and fuel oil. Meat cards 
are being prepared, and the first of four all-purpose 
ration books is being printed. 

Once the fact—and the trend—is evident, the bland 
assumption becomes that all this is the result of short- 
ages. But, rationing is not so simple. The variety of 
particular circumstances imposes an enormity of compli- 
cations on the rationers. That is why we now hear of dis- 
tinctions between certificate and coupon rationing; ration- 
ing by quantity, by points, by value; rationing of total 
spending versus rationing of particular commodities. 


@ Where needs are unequal in relation to supplies, we 
get certificate, or priority, rationing. This is the case 
with automobiles or tires, for instance. Supplies have 
been cut so drastically that they cannot be spread among 
all, but must go to those few civilians whose needs are 
essential to the war effort. 

Contrariwise, commodities like sugar—bought and 
needed by everyone in pretty equal quantities of fairly 
uniform quality—are subject to coupon rationing, of 
a flat eight ounces a person a week for sugar. 

Gasoline and fuel oil combine aspects of both certifi- 
cate and coupon rationing. Minimum requirements are 
recognized, but quantities are graduated above that 
according to need. 

But the case of meat raises new problems. Supplies 
are not yet down to medical-minimum margins. If, say, 
per capita supply were but half of the 40 ounces a week 
we now will get, we might carry over the gasoline or 
fuel oil device and graduate the coupon rations accord- 
ing to need. This the Nazis do, giving extra quantities 
to those on heavy manual labor. The British also use 
this procedure, if less frequently, and the Russians have 
even extended it to bread. 

Meat raises special difficulties for a simple quantity 
ration, as used on sugar. Types and grades of meat vary 
widely. ‘To ration it on a flat quantity basis would drive 
demand away from fatty and bony cuts over to leaner 
meats. And the result would be first come, first served 
on the most desirable purchases—if not an actual disap- 
pearance of demand for unwanted cuts. 


e The remedy suggested for this is “point” rationing. The 
consumer would be allowed a total of so many “points” 
of meat purchases, with the most desirable cuts calling 
for the expenditure of more points per purchase than 
the less desirable, thus forcing a compromise between 
quantity and quality. 

Clothing can also be handled by points—leaving it 
up to the consumer whether to buy, out of his total 
ration, so many points worth of socks as against a differ- 
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ent point value in shirts. Sir William Beveridg leading 
British economist, now even suggests intercha) zeabili, 
for Britain’s fuel and clothing coupons. 


© In effect, a “point” system is a second price system, 
Unfortunately, however, we shall never be able to decide 
exactly how much of which meats each shall consume 
Indeed, when we come to ration clothing the values ¢ 
the multiple shadings in style, quality, and use of appa 
are impossible to duplicate in any but the money pric 
system. Thus, in Britain’s point system for clothing. i 
has so far been too difficult to differentiate on the ration 
coupon between a $3 and a $10 pair of trousers. 

These complexities inevitably lead to value rationing, 
under which the total expenditure that can be made on 
a commodity (or group of commodities), rather than q 
certain quantity of it, is fixed. This the British apply to 
meat. Under value rationing, consumers are even freer 
to exercise preference—provided that the price system js 
also free to reflect changes in demand patterns resulting 
from the rationing. But if prices are frozen, all con. 
sumers choose the best buy, and some don’t get it. 

All these, so far, are schemes for rationing specific 
commodities. But the effect of particular rationing, by 
limiting demand for one product, is to shift demand 
over to others. Then they also run “short” and have to 
be rationed. Thus, in predicting the probable rationing 
of dairy products, the Department of Agriculture points 
out that curtailment of meat consumption will caus 
an increase in the demand for milk, cheese, butter, ete. 

So we face an ever-widening area of control. And the 
bulk of the commodities involved will be “short” only 
in the market sense. Supplies will be inadequate to cur 
rent demand at current prices, but will satisfy every 
normal need of living. In attempting to ration each 
one separately, we shall be facing more and more dif 
culties in trying to preserve a free consumer choxe 
among the various goods available. 


© Only naturally, this prospect has led to proposals for 
general expenditure rationing. The concept is to limi 
total demand to total supply—by siphoning off income 
in forced savings, by arbitrarily limiting spending, 
taxing spending progressively, or by other similar devices. 
Thereby, the general price level would be held in equilib 
rium, without individual price fixing. Indeed, particulat 
prices would be left free, so as to regulate consume 
choices—of steaks versus shoes, for instance. 
Price-control, rationing, and control over surplus pt 
chasing power are all interrelated, and economists 
still debating the relative weight to we toe 
approach. Now, under the new Office of Econom 
Stabilization, we may get a unified slant upon ne pro 
lem—the first prerequisite for intelligent action. 
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